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Other contributors to the symposium include Thelma Barnes, until re- 
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New Books 


URRENT publications received in 

the JouRNAL office recently in- 
clude the following books and pam- 
phlets : 


Newkirk, Louis V.; Hewitt, CoLEMAN ; and 
Zutrer, Lavapa. Adventures with Plas- 
tics. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. 
Pp. xii + 275. $3.50. 

Norvett, Georce W., and Hovious, Caro. 
Conquest. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1947. Book I—Pp. x + 598. Book II— 
Pp. xii + 596. Book III—Pp. x + 597. 
$2.00 each. 

Our Air Age—A General High School Course 
on Aviation. Unit 1—Community Prob- 
lems and Aviation. Prepared by the staff of 
the Bureau of Aviation Education. Sacra- 
mento 14, California: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1947; Pp. 19. 

Publications of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Publication No. 48. 
New York 5: The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis (120 Broadway), 1947. 
Pp. 6. Free. 

ROSENBERGER, Maryorre. Mark My Words. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: World 
Book Company, 1947. Pp. ii + 109. $0.64. 


Rucc, Haroip. Foundations for American 
Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York: World Book Company, 1947. Pp. 
xxii + 826. $5.00. 

Srerner, Atice P. Radio, Motion Picture, 
and Reading Interests. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1947. Pp. ix + 102. $2.10. 

Stout, WesLey W. Great Engines and Great 
Planes. Detroit 31: Chrysler Corporation, 
1947. Pp. 133. 

TANNER, WILLIAM M., and CHEEVER, WILBUR 
E. English for Every Use. Boston 17: 
Ginn & Co., 1947. 

Book I: Pp. xv + 534. $1.72. 
Book II: Pp. xix + 531. $1.72. 
Book III: Pp. viii + 572. $1.76. 
Book IV: Pp. xix + 599. $1.76. 


West, Epira; Merepirn, Dororny; and 
Wes tey, Epcar B. Contemporary Prob- 
lems Here and Abroad. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1947. Pp. viii + 598. 
$2.28. 
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Washington 6, D. C.: Office of Public Re- 
lations, International Bank (1818 H Street, 
N. W.), 1947. Pp. 14. 

Wrink.e, Witt1aM L. Improving Marking 
and Reporting Practices. New York 16: 
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The stimulating composition and 
grammar just adopted as basal in 
Texas. 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
By Stein. Gr. 9 


The individualized first-year algebra 
which is practically self-teaching. 





THIS OUR WORLD 
By Binning, etc. Gr. 10 
Well-balanced and well-motivated 
world history, adopted by states of 
Tennessee and Texas. 
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DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
By Mutbard, etc. Gr. 9 


Basal civics of wide range and com- 


pelling interest, now adopted in state 
of Kansas. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 








Next Issues 


HE February issue of the JouRNAL 

will feature a symposium on cur- 
riculum problems in the teaching of 
physical education, health education, 
and recreation. Miss Margaret Matson, 
Chairman, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, College of the 
Pacific, serves as guest editor for the 
symposium. 

Divided into three parts, the sym- 
posium opens with an editorial by 
Howard Bell, President, California As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. In the section de- 
voted to physical education, Lucille Ver- 
hulst, Professor of Physical Education, 
Whittier College, discusses physical 
education in the school curriculum ; Dr. 
Hilda Clute Kozman, author of several 
textbooks, presents guidance techniques 
in physical education ; David P. Snyder, 
Director of Physical Education, Oak- 
land Public Schools, writes on “Fi- 
nancing an Inter-Scholastic Athletic 
Program.” And two teachers suggest 
techniques—namely, Ruth Entz, Berke- 
ley High School, presents a course in 
leadership training ; and Evelyn Maas, 
Sacramento High School discusses the 
organization of a girls’ drill team. 


In the discussion of health-education 
problems, Dr. Margaret Leonard, 
Health Education Consultant, San 
Francisco State College, discusses the 
evaluation of health-education pro- 
grams. K. W. Rich, Principal, East 
Bakersfield High School, contributes 
“Social Hygiene for the High-School 
Student” ; and Mrs. Frances Miller, In- 
structor, Division of Adult Education, 
San Francisco Public Schools, discusses 
sex education for parents. 


As a part of the discussion of recre- 
ation, Dr. John S. Carroll, Superintend- 





ent, San Diego County Schools, pre- 
sents “A Platform for Camping Edu- 
cation”; Mrs. Katherine A. Blanchard, 
Chairman, Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Department, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, describes the organization of a 
junior-college recreational -leadership 
training program; and Sterling S. 
Winans, State Recreation Director, sug- 
gests methods for co-operation between 
schools and city recreation departments. 


Reviews of current research and new 
books in the fields under consideration 
are contributed by Dr. Louise Cobb 
of the University of California, Ralph 
Mason of the College of Pacific, and 
others. And Elizabeth Matson selects 
a list of current books on health and 
physical education. 


In addition to the column Second- 
ary Sketches, edited by Everett V. 
O’Rourke, Assistant Chief, Division of 
Secondary Education, California State 
Department, there are book reviews and 
articles of general interest, particularly 
in the fields of guidance and junior-high 
school education. For example, Robert 
N. Bush, Director, Appointment Serv- 
ice, Stanford University, summarizes 
the last twenty-five years of guidance; 
and Mildred H. Rice, Dean of Girls, 
Charles A. Lindbergh Junior High 
School, Long Beach, describes group 
guidance in a junior high school. 


The symposium for the March issue 
of the JourNAL will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the curriculum problems in 
the teaching of business education, the 
issue to be released at the time of the 
state conference of business-education 
teachers. 


Symposia for the other spring issues 
include the discussion of curriculum 
problems in the teaching of science in 
the April issue and those in the field 
of the fine arts in the May issue. 
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Teaching the 
Language Arts 


«7 ‘HERE can be no doubt that the 

place of English education is 
now being determined. Whether it will 
become a vital core of the developing 
curriculums of our schools or be gradu- 
ally withdrawn to the fringe among 
specialized learnings elective for the few 
remains to be seen. It is my belief that 
which development takes place will ulti- 
mately be determined not so much by 
the type of courses we plan as by the 
type of preparation given prospective 
teachers, and by the willingness and 
ability of the experienced to extend their 
scholarship far beyond the scope of their 
own previous training. I would urge 
that together we carefully examine the 
new courses of study and the recommen- 
dations that will emerge from the work 
of our own Curriculum Commission to 
discover the kind of scholarship necessi- 
tated for teachers if the purposes of the 
reorganization of English as a medium 
of education are to be fulfilled. It may 
be that we shall find that scholarship in 
our subject must, like the phoenix of 
ancient myth, return to the altars to be 
consumed and rise anew from its own 
ashes, strong and vigorous and re- 
newed.” 





4 This excerpt is from the address 
given by Helene W. Hartley of Syra- 
cuse University at the first session of 
the recent convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
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q The presentation from which this 
excerpt is taken was given by W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
during the Council’s convention in 
San Francisco. Dr. Hatfield's address 
was entitled “An Activities Program 
Based on Social, Political, and Cul- 
tural Needs.” 





‘ 


‘*. . . To produce independent, so- 
cially-minded, judicious citizens, we 
must have school activities which pro- 
vide opportunities to make responsible 
decisions, opportunities to work with 
and for others. To produce fully- 
rounded personalities, happy people, we 
must find time in the school for reading 
of literature, for seeing movies, for 
listening to the radio, and for ex- 
pressional writing—all in the leisure 
spirit. 

“.. . In the nineteenth-century little 
red schoolhouse, the teacher funneled 
into the youngsters through the text- 
books a limited amount of formally- 
organized knowledge. The traditional 
school of today, though it imparts an 
increased amount of knowledge, still 
confines itself to pouring knowledge into 
the pupils, and frequently does not con- 
cern itself whether that knowledge is in 
digestible form. But, as we have seen, 
our political and social problems require 
something more than knowledge in 
voters and citizens. These issues can be 
settled wisely only by people with good 
judgment... .” 


7 


























CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


4 In this month's symposium on curriculum problems in the teaching of the 
language arts, the JOURNAL presents contributions by many of the participants 
in the recent national convention of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, which met in San Francisco in November. 


Dr. Henry C. Meckel, chairman of the convention, outlines his views on the 
improvement of English instruction in the secondary schools of Califernia. Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, Director of the Council's Curriculum Study, contributes a sum- 
mary of her convention address. Dr. Eason Monroe of San Francisco State 
College writes on the unfinished business of the Council. And a few of the 
many excellent presentations are reported by means of brief excerpts. 


Other articles in the sympasium include an analysis of the language-arts 
program of the Los Angeles City Schools by Thelma Barnes, formerly Super- 
visor of English, Los Angeles City Schools, and Consultant in English, Cur- 
riculum Division. Ruth Maguire, research assistant for the California study of 
teaching techniques, reports on the language-arts aspects of the recent study 
conducted by the California State Department of Education and Stanford 
University. The uses of the sound studio in the language-arts program at 
Fullerton Union High School are described by several members of the stafi— 
Grace Gray Miller, Earl S. Dysinger, Dorothy M. Newton, and Walter Pray. 


The foreign-language contribution to the symposium is an article by Dr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers of Stanford University, in which he reviews the postwar 
developments of foreign languages offered by the teacher-training institutions 
of California. 


A Reading Program to Meet Current Needs 


Speaking in Chicago in the spring of 1947 on the subject of “Promoting World 
Citizenship through Improved Reading,” William S. Gray of the University of 
Chicago listed the following provisions as essential in a reading program adapted 
to current needs: 


1. A thorough study of the needs and achievements of students in reading at 
the time of admission. 

2. Special provision for retarded readers. 

3. Systematic training of a developmental type in those understandings, atti- 
tudes, and skills that underlie efficient reading in all fields. 

4. Systematic guidance in reading and study habits in the content fields. 

5. Effective plans for cultivating personal reading among students and for 
elevating reading tastes. 











Basic Considerations in 
Language-Arts Curricula 


HAT shall we teach in the lan- 

guage arts if the young people of 
America are to be adequately-prepared 
for life in the modern world and par- 
ticularly in that part of the world com- 
mitted to the democratic way of life? 
Teachers all over the country unite with 
the curriculum committees of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
in seeking the answer to that question. 


There are four basic considerations 
in embarking upon such a project in 
the field of the language arts : 


1. How shall we determine the scope 
of the program? 

2. In what sequence shall the ma- 
terials be presented or the experi- 
ence offered? 

3. In what connections or interrela- 
tionships shall the language arts 
be taught? 

4, To whom shall these experiences 
be offered? In other words, how 


shall we care for individual differ- 
ences ? 


First, we must determine the scope 
of the language arts in terms of the out- 
comes we desire to attain. For that 
reason, the Council’s Curriculum Com- 
mission has placed first in the chart 
which outlines its procedure a column 
of outcomes desired in the learner. 
These outcomes are some of them per- 
sonal in character—like the develop- 
ment of a personal philosophy of life, 
a personal sense of how books can make 
life more rich and more effective, per- 


4 By DORA V. SMITH 





q One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in San Francisco was 
the report of Dora V. Smith, Director 
of the Curriculum Commission. The 
JOURNAL takes pleasure, therefore, in 
publishing this summary of Dr. Smith’s 
luncheon presentation, which she has 
prepared especially for the JOURNAL 
as a part of the language-arts sym- 
posium. New readers will be inter- 
ested in the report on the work of the 
Curriculum Commission which Dr. 
Smith contributed to the November 
(1947) issue of the JOURNAL. 

Dr. Smith is Professor of Education, 
in charge of the Training of English 
Teachers, University of Minnesota, 
and Instructor in Methods for Ele- 
mentary and High School Language 
Arts and in Children’s and Adolescent 
Literature. 





sonal standards of worth in the selection 
of books for reading, a personal habit 
of reading after school days are over, 
a personal pride in the use of language, 
and personal mastery of the skills nec- 
essary to living and working with oth- 
ers. Some of these outcomes are social 
and involve adjustment to others, abil- 
ity to participate in group discussion, an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
peoples who make up America and 
those who make up the rest of the na- 
tions of the world. Some of these aims 
have to do with citizenship, with know- 
ing where and how to secure informa- 
tion on current issues, with understand- 


9 
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ing what democracy is, with ability to 
marshal ideas and to influence others to 
one’s own point of view. Some of them 
are related to earning a living, to meet- 
ing people courteously in business, to 
explaining clearly and effectively, to 
using one’s powers of persuasion in the 
sale of one’s services or one’s wares. 
Only when we have explored what the 
language arts should do for boys and 
girls in relationship to all aspects of 
their experience can we set the scope of 
the program. 


ECOND, in what sequence shall 

these experiences be offered? 
Throughout the country, there is a very 
definite groping for a sequence of ex- 
periences in school which will best par- 
allel the stages of growth in young 
people. There is no one grade, for ex- 
ample, in which all students can be 
masters of sentence sense. Ninth-grade 
students can become masters of ninth- 
grade sentences, and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents of twelfth-grade sentences (that 
is, provided they have ninth-grade or 
twelfth-grade ability). But many of 
them do not and must proceed up the 
ladder of growth at their own rate. The 
complexity of sentences which boys and 
girls write grows with the complexity 
of their ideas. For that reason, the prob- 
lem is not to place “sentence sense” as 
a requirement at any one grade level, 
but to seek a description of the kinds of 
sentence problems which go with differ- 
ent levels of maturity. Sex, for ex- 
ample, influences choices of reading. 
From the age of nine on, boys choose 
very different books from those enjoyed 
by girls. These differences reach their 
height in the early years of the junior 
high school, when something akin to 
antagonism exists between the two 
sexes. Why do we choose that moment 
to teach Evangeline? New York City 
has prepared a chart of the growth 
characteristics of young people at dif- 
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ferent levels of the school system. Ohio 
State University Laboratory School has 
done the same. The Council has set up 
its committees on a vertical basis, with 
a representative on the committee on 
reading and literature, for example, 
from every level of the school system 
from the pre-school through college. It 
is useless to expect sequence in the pro- 
gram if senior-high-school teachers go 
into their own little huddle, and junior- 
high-school teachers do the same. 


HIRD, in what connections or inter- 

relationships shall the language arts 
be taught? The first job of the language 
arts is to achieve some kind of unity 
among the aspects of its own program. 
Too frequently, the teacher who teaches 
composition does not teach spelling, and 
daily chores in blank filling are segre- 
gated completely from what young peo- 
ple are trying themselves to express. 
Boys and girls need to talk and write 
about what they read ; they need to read 
in order to extend their thinking con- 
cerning topics on which they are at- 
tempting to write and speak. In order 
to fit these experiences into one another 
and to subordinate the skills and the 
study of usage to the actual expression 
of ideas and the motivated search for 
meaning in the printed page, the Coun- 
cil has placed after the first two columns 
of its chart of procedure—which involve 
(1) outcomes and (2) the characteris- 
tics of young people from the pre-school 
through college—a third indicating the 
kinds of occasions or situations which 
arise in the lives of young people in 
school and out which form a natural 
setting for the teaching of the language 
arts and a fourth enumerating the kinds 
of experiences in the language arts 
needed in these situations, such as let- 
ter writing, reading books about other 
nations of the world, or participating in 
group discussion ; and a fifth listing the 
kinds of skills in language and reading 
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necessary to carrying on these activities. 
It is expected by this method to elimi- 
nate a large number of the formal prob- 
lems of grammar and mechanics which 
will quite obviously not contribute to 
any of the activities thus set up and to 
teach the remaining ones to the point 
of mastery. 

An equally-important problem is the 
interrelationship of the language arts 
with other subjects of study. The tool 
aspects of language and reading and 
those aspects of literature which il- 
lumine the social scene have a large 
part to play in any core curriculum. It 
is our job to study how they can best be 
used. Many core curricula are being 
set up which either ignore English en- 
tirely or seek unnatural correlations 
with it. Too many fail to find the ma- 
terials, for example, in the short story 
which help create social sensitivity 
through dealing with the human prob- 
lems of family life or of intergroup re- 
lations. It is our business to see that 
the riches of literature are not forgotten 
in these connections. On the other hand, 
there is much in English which can 
never correlate with a core which has 
only a social-studies base. Children’s 
interests in reading show a need for 
exciting adventure, for animal stories, 
for fiction in which young people the 
age of the reader do surpassing things. 
Literature for personal enrichment does 
not emanate alone from social-studies 
themes. Much of it, for example, is 
about nature, and still more is for sheer 
delight. Social letter writing, which is 
still the most-used form of writing in 
life today, does not deal with the West- 
ward expansion ; it deals with the dance 
the writer attended last evening, the 
play he is to be in next week, and the 
thousand and one little associations 
which make up the life of the individual 
rather than that of society at large. 
There will always be personal themes 
outside the area of social living. The 


extent to which English can be inte- 
grated with the common-learnings pro- 
gram depends entirely upon the breadth 
of view of the makers of them concern- 
ing the areas of human experience which 
have worth for the individual as a per- 
son as well as for the individual as a 
member of society. 


INALLY, to whom shall we teach 

these things? The fact of individual 
differences has been borne in upon many 
schools during the shift of populations 
occasioned by the war. The problem 
is to recognize diversity as we seek to 
attain unity. The easy thing to do is to 
forget unity and create three-track 
plans, in which democracy’s young peo- 
ple move further and further apart. 
Personally, I wish we might find a solu- 
tion which looks upon a remedial class 
or a segregated group as a temporary 
expedient by means of which certain 
young people are prepared to return to 
the normal group to share together the 
core program. Superior pupils need to 
learn to work and think and play with 
others if they are to be the future lead- 
ers of the total group. The maladjusted 
child gets his standards of conduct from 
his associates in the classroom. If they, 
too, are maladjusted, the result is de- 
plorable for democracy. Dealing with 
many pupils in the same class, then, 
necessitates furnishing many books of 
widely-varied levels of difficulty within 
the same class; it means developing 
among junior- and senior-high-school 
teachers and their pupils the same skills 
in small-group and committee activities 
of which third-grade teachers and their 
pupils are already masters. “Required” 
electives (in the sense that some course 
in the language arts must be chosen) 
and special courses need to be developed 
in the upper years for students with 
different kinds of purposes. We know 
as little about what should be done for 
the college-preparatory groups as we 
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do for the pupils who will leave school 
at the end of the twelfth grade. Two 
things the colleges do not want: the 
history of English literature and segre- 
gated drill on grammar and mechanics. 
They want young people who can think 
and express their thoughts clearly and 
logically upon significant subjects. They 
want young people who can read highly- 
mature material (much of it not 
poetry), who can search and find ma- 
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terials independently, and who can re- 
act intelligently to what they read. The 
whole question of what electives should 
be furnished students with different 
purposes needs careful study—and al- 
ways in the light of caring for diverse 
needs within the essential framework of 
education for social unity. 

This is a task which demands the best 
thinking and the most intelligent co- 
operation of the teachers of America. 





Imperative Need No. 10 of Youth of Secondary-School Age 


All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


“The philosophy of the school as to what is needed to teach youth to think 
rationally, to express thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding 


can be summed up as follows: 


1. The need to catch the interest or to challenge the thinking of the student. 
2. The need to give him techniques by which he may become an independent 


student. 


3. The need to teach him to listen and to think by participating in group discussion. 
4. The need to give him both oral and written practice in expressing his thoughts. 
5. The need to teach him to suspend judgment until he has studied all sides of 


the question. 


6. The need to give him credit for thoughtfully formulating his own opinion.” 


—J. Paut Leonarp, President, San Francisco State College, in Tue BuLie- 
TIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
(March, 1947), No. 145, Vol. 31, p. 143. 
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National Council of English 
Teachers in San Francisco 


November 26-29, 1947 


HE meetings of the National 

Council of English Teachers which 
were held recently in San Francisco 
were devoted to discussions of the prob- 
lems confronted in the teaching of the 
language arts. Californians played a 
leading part in the meetings, not only 
as hosts but also as participants. Many 
of the speeches presented to the annual 
convention will be available in issues 
of the English Journal. Therefore, only 
a few of the highlights of the convention 
are reported here in brief excerpt form 
as a part of the current symposium on 
language arts. For other contributions 
from the convention in this issue, see 
the excerpts by Helene Hartley and W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, which comprise the 
editorial, and the summary of the speech 
given by Dora V. Smith, prepared by 
Dr. Smith as an article for the JouRNAL. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ... 


“A Realistic Philosophy for Teachers 
of English” 
PORTER G. PERRIN 
University of Washington 


The relations between the sciences and the 
arts are one of the important critical debates 
of this decade. As yet, the issues have hardly 
been more than formulated—and fortunately 
I have no intention of entering that fray to- 
night. But we see physicists, for instance, 
suddenly wakening to values they had neg- 
lected. Are we showing a comparable aware- 
ness of our role? Haven't the events of recent 
generations been sufficiently dire to make us 
see that we have frequently neglected the sim- 
plest rules of evidence? We cannot deny what 
has been conclusively demonstrated elsewhere 
and even where legitimated differences of 





Special permission for the publication of 
these excerpts was granted by W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, Secretary, National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers. 


opinion are possible, we need to admit the 
possibility of other views and to press for the 
best evidence for our own. A realistic and 
relative view might carry our influence into 
corners we have never reached before. 

Such an attitude, furthermore, might help 
us reach our most important public, our pupils 
and students. We are necessarily, in spite of 
our best intentions, kept somewhat from them 
by a difference in years and maturity, by our 
specialized knowledge, by the school situation, 
which in spite of John Dewey and all we can 
do remains pretty arbitrary, and by the tradi- 
tional relationship between pupils and teachers 
in which a mild suspicion is nothing more 
violent is fairly typical. We are bringing our 
attitudes to bear on theirs—and both show as 
many “individual differences” as do general 
ability and the skills that have been so minutely 
studied. 

Left to themselves, they might be as real- 
istic as rabbits, but their natural endowment, 
more varied experience, the influence of their 
elders, and the pressure to attempt to master 
or at least to find a place in a complex and 
changing society create an astounding variety 
of guesses, hypotheses, attitudes. Fortunately, 
most of the time and on most subjects young- 
sters are pretty shrewd. But they parrot some 
of their elders’ worse notions and their experi- 
ence is necessarily limited. 

To the degree that we are not basically 
realistic we lose contact and influence with 
them. Our field is difficult in that it deals with 
their interest in both fact and imagination, in 
information and hypothesis and fiction. In the 
earliest years they—human beings in general 
—do not distinguish these qualities of state- 
ments, and maturity consists to a considerable 
degree in recognizing them and knowing their 
pertinence, their value and limitations. Only 
a reasonable philosophy can help us to such 
perspective. 

Perhaps the language and communication 
part of our work offers the clearest evidence 
of our rapport with students. There they are 
talking or writing to us and their friends and 
in such an exchange they are more able to 
judge the standards than they are in discus- 
sions of literature. Every time we call for a 
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usage in language that is not actual, or give 
a wrong reason for something we want them 
to do, or give a good grade to a specious theme, 
or overestimate a poem or story, we lose con- 
tact and influence. In spite of temptations to 
affected standards—by no means all of our 
own making—we can easily show that we are 
realistic in this part of our professional work 
and perhaps we can build in other ways on the 
confidence so won. 
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LANGUAGE... 


“Evaluating Growth in Language” 
EDNA L. STERLING 


Director of Language Arts, Seattle Public Schools 


I ask you to answer these questions in the 
classroom and in the realistic planning you do 
for the young people and for the schools today 
and tomorrow: 

(1) Do we provide daily with every experi- 
ence for the thoughtful consideration of 
the question, “How well did we do?” 

(2) Do we set standards by which such a 
question, and others, can be answered 
impersonally and concretely? 

(3) Do we actually measure the total ex- 
perience ? 

(4) Do we make our estimate in relation to 
a child’s own stage of development and 
ability to progress? 

(5) Do we in our measurements allow for 
individual differences ? 

(6) Does our measurement engender pride 
of accomplishment and desire to im- 
prove? 

(7) Or do we sometimes measure work 
against arbitrary standards impossible 
of attainment ? 

(8) Do we expect all pupils to reach the 
same level ? 

(9) Do we measure relatively unimportant, 
memorized details rather than basic 
understandings ? 

Does measurement discourage and de- 
feat rather than inspire? 


(10) 


“Form in Relation to Thought” 


LUELLA B. COOK 
Curriculum Consultant, Minneapolis Public Schools 


I have pointed to the need for agreeing upon 
the guiding principles that underlie successful 
communication and have stressed the fact that 
this depends upon our understanding of the 
function of form. By form, I mean simply the 
way in which ideas are presented in order to 
accomplish a given purpose. ... Without some 
convenient handle by which to take hold of 
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ideas, we become bewildered in our 
thinking. To think at all means to put our 
thoughts in order, and order is one aspect of 
form. That we have been neglecting this area 
of study I attributed to four current miscon- 
ceptions—popular half-truths that clutter up 
our thinking. 

1. That we shouldn’t ever talk about form 
divorced from substance. . . . 

2. That generalizations and abstractions are 
to be studiously avoided and that prac- 
tically all thought should be in terms of 
the immediate and the concrete. .. . 

3. That if an instrument of thought is likely 
to be misunderstood or misused, it is 
more practical to get rid of the instru- 
ment than to try to change people’s atti- 
tude toward it. 

4. That the discipline of form and organiza- 
tion block thought rather than release it. 


And finally I chose three single words in 
alliterative sequence—easy to remember—to 
carry the burden of my message: that in the 
very difficult problem of communication, good 
form spells for me convenience, courtesy, and 
challenge. 
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LITERATURE ... 


“Life without Literature” 


MARION C. SHERIDAN 
New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


I ponder. “Can there be life without litera- 
ture?” The question follows me around. As 
English teachers, we have a vested interest. 
Those with vested interests have always been 
reactionaries. When we stand off and look at 
them—in other fields, we despise them. The 
more I have considered the question in the 
light of realistic classroom situations, the 
more I have become convinced that there may 
be existence, but there cannot really be life. 
It may be that the more stodgy a student is, 
the more he needs literature—to stir his heart, 
to expand his world, to stimulate his imagina- 
tion—if it be only to make him see his neigh- 
bor. Even the commonest words need illustra- 
tion and dramatization: friendship, courage, 
fair play, co-operation. 


“Literature as a Builder of Intergroup 
Understanding” 


E. LOUISE NOYES 
Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, 
ornia 


Four things, then, it seems to me, literature 
can do for us in this part of our teaching work. 
It can give us undistorted basic information, so 
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written that it touches not only our minds but 
our hearts as well; it can give us sympathetic 
insight into the lives and problems of others; 
it can make us face and conquer our preju- 
dices; it can make us want to do something 
about the problems involved in intergroup 
understandings. 


SPEECH... 
“Everybody Speaks” 


LAURENCE B. GOODRICH 


Professor of English, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 


Everybody speaks. However, it is a mistake 
to assume that, since everybody speaks, every- 
body can teach speech. One notes a tendency 
on the part of administrators to hand over 
speech activities to any staff member having 
time to do them. The expert in social studies 
falls heir to debate and public discussion. His 
knowledge of current affairs makes him in- 
valuable ; but, unless he has done specific study 
in the speech field, he is ill-prepared to help 
with techniques of delivery—and is usually the 
first to admit it. Coaching of plays is assigned 
to a member of the art department or the 
teacher of science, who can hardly be blamed 
for lack of know-how in building up young 
voices, securing convincing interpretation of 
lines, or clearing up speech impediments. 
Many an English teacher, admirably equipped 
to work with literature and composition feels 
out of his element—and is—when attempting 
activities in oral reading or conversation. 

The old conception of “Oral English” falls 
considerably short of the rich and varied offer- 
ing outlined by current writers on this subject. 
To handle such a program with assurance, to 
diagnose student needs and set up provocative 
situations that will achieve desired results re- 
quire native resourcefulness supplemented by 
professional speech preparation. Speech work 
cannot be conducted satisfactorily by persons 
uninformed in the phonetic and physiological 
aspects of speech. Some background in speech 
pathology is of great value. Specific training 
and experience in the several speech arts are 
indispensable to the teacher. It matters to no 
one whether we call this person an English 
teacher, a speech teacher, or a teacher of 
language arts. It does matter tremendously to 
boys and girls that their speech program be 
conducted by someone educated for the job. 

Everybody speaks—and speech is time- 
consuming. If all students are to receive the 
speech helps they need, the school should 
schedule opportunities of several kinds and be 


sure that classes are of a size appropriate to 
the activities involved. In addition to the 
speech work of the regular English class, the 
rounded program includes classes in speech 
fundamentals and the arts, extra-curricular 
speech activities, and the speech clinic. 

Concerned as he is with all the language arts 
of speech, writing, and reading, the English 
teacher may well be embarrassed by the ex- 
ceeding diversity of his subject. To achieve 
unity within this diversity requires ingenuity, 
vision, and training. The speech activities 
offer means to co-ordination. Literature in- 
vites oral interpretation and takes on the 
color of life when read aloud. . . . The search 
for meanings preliminary to oral reading 
develops ability to understand unusual word 
relationships and to recognize as such the 
tortuous sentences common to poetry. 

Certain problems of writing go hand in hand 
with those of speaking. The master writer is 
ear-minded; he knows as he composes his 
sentences how they would sound if spoken. .. . 

Oral reports are frequent exercises in the 
English course. Accompanying them should 
be instruction on delivery, gesture, posture, 
and movement. It is unlikely, however, that 
the teacher will have time to go with much 
detail into these and other techniques of public 
speaking. Additional courses in the speech 
arts are therefore indicated. 

The average teacher of English finds it 
difficult to devote more than one period each 
week to speech activities. In view of the press 
of other things to be covered in the English 
curriculum, this might seem a reasonable al- 
lowance. In view of the importance and scope 
of the speech work, however, it is insufficient. 
Courses in speech fundamentals and in such 
activities as dramatics, public speaking, and 
oral reading should be offered, some as re- 
quired studies and some as electives. . . . 

Extra-curricular activities supplement these 
credit-yielding courses, provide special oppor- 
tunities for gifted students, and facilitate pro- 
duction of plays and development of verse- 
speaking choirs and discussion teams. 

The speech clinic for the handicapped also 
operates on a non-credit basis. Its mission is 
to save the defective from defeat... . 

Mastery of his mother tongue is one of the 
surest signs of an educated man. As long as 
speech remains our foremost medium of com- 
munication, the superior satisfactions of life 
will belong to the competent speaker. Let us 
look, therefore, to the speech programs of our 
secondary schools in order that they may meet 
the challenge raised by the fact that—every- 
body speaks. 
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JOURNALISM ... 


“The Correlation of English and Journalism” 
PHILLIP F. GRIFFIN 

ergs <n 

The correlation of English and journalism 
will be well accomplished when we join forces 
to wrestle with the beasts of bad thinking and 
bad writing. We look to you to build so 
strongly in these students, while they are 
yours, a respect for the language and a 
familiarity with the literature that we may 
help them go forward toward telling people 
about things on the people’s tongue and with 
an intellectual as well as moral integrity. 

I think we will agree that never has there 
been a time when it was more important that 
people should be able to speak to people with 
honesty, clarity, and vigor... . 

What we find in the students who come to 
us after completing preparation in high 
schools, in junior colleges, and in colleges too 
is an appalling lack of preparation to use lan- 
guage skilfully for the task of telling people 
about things. They use the apostrophe in the 
genitive of the third person neuter pronoun, 
singular. They are above correct spelling. 
They say imply when they mean infer. They 
write with total irresponsibility for their 
statements. Above all, they lack experience in 
the great writing that is our heritage. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS... 


“Film and Book: What Is Their Common 
Ground?” 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER 
Curriculum Consultant, Phoenix (Arizona) Union 
High Schools and Phoenix College 

To the English teacher, the film, the record- 
ing, and the radio program are more than 
audio-visual “aids” to ease the teaching of that 
which is hard to teach. They are in themselves 
materials for study. They have something to 
say. What is said and how and why and to 
whom concerns the teacher of English in 
recordings and films as in books. The common 
ground of film and book, then, is not far to 
seek. What we may wonder at is that we have 
kept them apart so long. .. . 

Here . . . are some of the ways in which 
films may be and are being used as equivalent 
to books in achieving the common purposes for 
which experiences in the English classroom 
are designed: (1) films may be placed in the 
sequence of “classic” works for intensive study 
on a basis of equality with significant single 
works of literature, (2) films may be com- 
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bined with books in the study of types of 
literature, (3) films may be combined 
with books as the materials through 
which significant themes in literature may be 
explored, (4) films may be used as are books 
to provide the common experience upon which 
a funded oral experience and a consequent 
experience in writing may be built, and (5) 
films may be combined with books, magazines, 
newspapers and recordings in the direct study 
of communication problems. 

These five approaches to the problem of 
dignifying and utilizing fully the films now 
available in order to make progressively 
clearer what films we need, and why, may not 
be equally profitable to pursue. However it is 
only as we explore all of the possibilities for 
use and work at each of the levels of insight 
that we shall be able to reach agreements. 
Once we are agreed upon the films we need, 
we shall get them, at whatever the level of 
agreement may be. Thereafter, it will be 
merely a matter of improving our use of exist- 
ing study materials, books and films alike. 
Could it be that such is our challenge even 
now? 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS IN 
COMMUNICATION... 


“As Viewed by an Administrator” 


J. PAUL LEONARD 
President, San Francisco State College 


For the amount of time that we spend on 
English composition, we get the poorest 
results of any subject taught in secondary 
school and college. Most of the time of the 
pupil is spent on grammar rules which he for- 
gets and on writing compositions on subjects 
in which he has no interest nor any infor- 
mation. 

Speaking and writing reveal the depth of 
information which we have on the issues of 
life, the ability we have to think clearly, and 
the emotions we put into our points of view. 
But here is the extent to which everyone 
teaches English. Here are the six common 
fallacies in basic assumptions in composition 
teaching. 


1. That a child cares whether he speaks cor- 
rectly or not. (He doesn’t wait until he 
feels the social pressure of his own group.) 

2. That language is a set of rules to be remem- 
bered. (It isn’t. It is a tool for the devel- 
opment of personality. ) 

3. That teaching correct English is the most 
important part of the composition course. 
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4. That grammar helps people speak cor- 
rectly. (Instead, it deters them from the 
purpose of language. If you want to be im- 
portant, guide youth in their search for 
ideas, and your work will be felt in every 
class in school.) 


5. That a boy or girl can learn to express 
himself correctly, clearly, and effectively 
by taking regular courses in English com- 
position in school. 


6. That a good English teacher is made by 
majoring in English and minoring in a 
foreign language. 


Good English teaching involves the fol- 
lowing : 


1. A thorough psychological knowledge of the 
pupil, his interests, ambitions, abilities, 
goals in life, social status, restraints, and 
degree of personal adjustments. 


2. Provision of abundant opportunities to read, 
hear, and discuss freely a variety of social, 
political, economic, and aesthetic interests 
and problems. 


. Guidance in searching for ideas, in organ- 
izing them, in presenting them in different 
audiences—to explain, to describe, to stir 
emotions, and to persuade people. 

4. Helping you to find their place in their 
social group so that they will feel like talk- 
ing with confidence. (When youth have 
knowledge and group-security, they will 
talk; and when they get to talking, the 
teaching of effective speech is easy.) 


w& 


From an administrative point of view, a 
good communications program requires the 
following : 


1. A knowledge on the part of the faculty of 
exactly what the English instructors are 
doing. (Curriculum changes should flow 
from co-operative planning and combined 
teaching. ) 

2. An experimental mind—critical but with- 
out faith in perfectionalism, flexible but 
willing to require and accept evidence 
(having a definite idea and knowing where 
you’ve achieved it). 

3. Teachers who see the relationship between 
personality adjustment and language de- 
velopment. 

4. Clinical facilities to support regular in- 
struction (reading, speech, writing labora- 
tories and counseling service). 

5. Genuine emphasis upon the thought ap- 
proach in teaching the communication of 
ideas—not an over-emphasis on linguistics 
or semantics. 


6. Opportunities to develop language con- 
sciousness and usage in every activity of 
school life. 


7. Provision for continuity of experience—not 
just providing the student with freshman 
composition and then forgetting about his 
English needs. 

8. Ability to pay for this type of program. 
(Don’t over-test, over-administer, or keep 
too many records.) 


We are attempting some of these ideas at 
San Francisco State College, based upon these 
eight points. If they are proved wrong, we 
shall re-examine our theses, but we shall not 
return to the conventional assumptions. We 
shall not write the grammarian’s funeral as 
poetically as Browning did, but we shall not 
again bow our heads in reverence to his 
position. 

Note: This summary of the “high spots” 
of Dr. Leonard’s speech was prepared by him 
for publication in the JouRNAL. 


“As Viewed by an English Teacher” 


HAROLD E. BRIGGS 
University of Southern California 


What, then do I, as an English teacher, 
think of the communication programs? They 
represent, I think, a healthy, vigorous, and 
promising movement. Every college and uni- 
versity should, I believe, have an experimental 
communication program. In a particular 
school, it should, in my opinion, be developed 
in relation to the background and character of 
the student body, to the aims and nature of the 
school, to the sophomore courses to follow 
the program, and to the demands of good 
citizenship everywhere. Each program, in 
short, should to a certain extent be an indige- 
nous growth in answer to particular needs. It 
is a relatively easy matter to create a com- 
munication plan. To those who are interested 
I might suggest as a first step the formation of 
a committee consisting, perhaps, of representa- 
tives of the departments of English, Speech, 
and Psychology, with the possible addition of 
Journalism and Radio. As a second step, the 
chairman of this committee ought to visit a 
neighboring college or university and watch 
the communication program in action for a 
week or so. The third step is perhaps advis- 
able but not really necessary; it is to call in 
an experienced communication teacher as con- 
sultant to get things started. Actually, the 
only essential step is the first. A communica- 
tion program might conceivably be all the 
better for evolving indigenously. 
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The communication idea, to conclude, has 
been tested, under various circumstances, in 
almost every section of the country, for three 
or four years, or more. Three or four out- 
standing colleges or universities have found 
it so satisfactory that they have dropped tra- 
ditional freshman English entirely in favor 
of communication, and a number of other 
schools are about to do so. In a number of 
other colleges and universities, the communi- 
cation program, existing as an alternative to 
freshman English, is growing very rapidly, 
meeting with the approval of students and 
teachers alike. My belief is that those who 
form an experimental communication pro- 
gram have much to gain and nothing to lose. 


“As Viewed by a Speech Teacher” 


CLYDE W. DOW 
Associate Professor, Department of Speech, Dra- 
matics, and Radio and Written and Spoken 
English, Michigan State College 
These are some of the desirable develop- 
ments that I, as a speech teacher, see in college 
communication programs: 


1. Unification of common educational objec- 
tives 

. Improvement of teaching staff 

. Development of in-service training pro- 
grams 

4. Scientific attitude of experimentation and 
testing 

. Healthy difference of opinion 

. Increasing awareness of the importance of 
speech in daily life 

7. Separation of written expression from liter- 
ary appreciation. 
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As a speech teacher, I view college courses 
in communication with the sincere belief that 
if they are to continue to improve and to meet 
the needs of students, they must be practical 
and not theoretical, modern and not historical, 
based on applied psychology, not on literature. 
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RESEARCH... 


“Implications of Recent Research in English” 


ARNO JEWETT 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Published research in English during 1946- 
1947 has been disappointing. . . . Fortunately, 
the Curriculum Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English is diligently 
engaged in a nation-wide project to unearth 
and collate the thousands of studies and re- 
searches made in language arts during the past 
several years. Until the scientific findings of 
the committee are published, we as teachers 
of English must use intelligently the best re- 
search available for the immense task of pre- 
paring America’s youth to live in a world 
faced by the terrifying possibility of World 
War III—a war with atomic bombs, which 
will be followed, some military men believe, 
by small military engagements in which the 
spear or bow and arrow will again be the chief 
weapon. 


“Contributions of Research to the Teaching 
of English in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools” 

ROBERT C. POOLEY 
University of Wisconsin 


From the materials I have presented, I 
think that two conclusions may be safely 
drawn: (1) that since research in English 
has definitely influenced the teaching of Eng- 
lish to bring about the improvement of aims, 
materials, and methods, the National Council 
of Teachers of English should bend every 
effort toward the continuation and extension 
of research; and (2) that the Council use 
every means available to make the results of 
research work known to teachers so that the 
research may as early as possible bring its 
influence to bear upon teaching, textbook 
writing, and curriculum planning. 


“Good Reading” 


The National Council of English Teachers has published the tenth edition of 
Good Reading, a 128-page descriptive guide to 1500 books selected for college 
students and mature readers. With a circulation of 270,000, this guide increases 
its circulation at the rate of about 25,000 per year. It is available for thirty 
cents from the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, 


Chicago 21, Illinois. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Adopted in the Annual Business Meeting 
November 28, 1947 


1. Resolved: That, in the light of today’s need for clear understanding of 
democratic thought, we urge teachers of language to resist the interpretation of 
words and the definition of concepts in the terms of special groups; and that we 
reaffirm belief in freedom to speak and to discuss, whether in the classroom or in 
professional associations. 


2. Resolved: That we believe that among the concepts and the materials which 
have the highest relevance for students today are those which deal with intra- 
national, national, and international culture and their relationships ; that teachers 
of English should utilize the materials of the NCTE Committees on Intercultural 
Relations, American Literature and Culture, Comparative Literature, and Inter- 
national Relations; and that we endorse the program of UNESCO and pledge 
ourselves to the training of American youth for world citizenship. 


3. Resolved: That, as one aspect of world citizenship, the Council urge its 
affiliated organizations to support such efforts in behalf of schools and teachers 
in war-devastated areas as the current NEA Thanksgiving fund. 


4. Resolved: That the Council urge Congress to equalize opportunities for 
education by providing Federal aid under state control for those communities 
financially unable to sustain an educational program which meets at least minimum 
educational standards. 


5. Resolved: That the Council through its central organization and through 
its affiliated branches, work intensively with state and local authorities to bring 
the equality of English teaching into harmony with what we know to be sound 
in terms of research and in terms of human values. 

6. Resolved: That, in this period when public attention is centered upon schools 
and teachers, the Council exert its influence, in co-operation with other organi- 
zations, to improve conditions which affect the quality of teaching, such as ade- 
quacy of training, adequacy of teaching materials, and reasonable class-size and 
teacher-load so that teachers can study and meet the needs of children and youth. 


7. Resolved: That the Council express its deep appreciation to the teachers 
of San Francisco and of the state of California for their untiring efforts which 
have made this meeting a success and for the gracious hospitality they have 
extended to all. 











Unfinished Business in the 


Language Arts 


E know much better than we do. 

The discrepancies between edu- 
cational knowledge and day-to-day 
teaching practices are in many instances 
glaring. In no field of secondary-school 
work are these discrepancies more pro- 
nounced than they are in the language 
arts. 

A resolution passed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English in its 
recent November convention calls at- 
tention to these discrepancies : 


Resolved: That the Council 
through its central organization and 
through its affiliated branches work 
intensively with state and local au- 
thorities to bring the quality of 
English teaching into harmony 
with what we know to be sound in 
terms of research and in terms of 
human values. 


The content of this resolution is not 
new ; its significance lies chiefly in its 
timely and altogether reasonable de- 
mand that we work to close the gap be- 
tween knowledge and practice—that we 
call to active status the many items of 
unfinished business in the language arts 
and get on with the job of making a full 
contribution to the language develop- 
ment of young people. 

What are these items of unfinished 
business? A few instances will serve to 
illustrate the numerous areas of our 
work in which the discrepancies are 
greatest. In these areas, the facts are 
adequately clear. We have had ample 
time to consider. Now it is time to act. 


1. Priority for speech development. 

There is general agreement that 
speech development deserves high pri- 
20 


q By EASON MONROE 





q As an interesting follow-up of the 
1947 meetings of the National Council 
of English Teachers, some of the more 
urgent problems presented at the con- 
vention—problems which must be 
faced by all teachers, as well as 
teachers of English—are discussed 
here by Dr. Eason Monroe, Chairman 
of the Division of Language Arts, San 
Francisco State College. 


Dr. Monroe is well-known to pro- 
fessional workers in the language- 
arts area for such activities as his 
able editing of the section on lan- 
guage arts in the “Review of Educa- 
tional Research” and his contribution 
to the volume “Pupils are People,” 
published in 1940 by the Committee 
on Individual Differences, National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Before joining the faculty at San 
Francisco State College in Septem- 
ber, 1947, Dr. Monroe taught at Penn- 
sylvania State College. He received 
his degree from Stanford University 
in 1944, while on duty with the Navy. 





ority in the secondary school. Few ob- 
jectives are more important than those 
which point young people toward the 
development of confidence and skill in 
everyday conversation and discussion, 
interviewing, reporting, and the many 
other types of practical speech which 
advance social and vocational effective- 
ness. Throughout their entire secondary- 
school experience, students should have 
regular opportunities to practice good 
speaking in a wide variety of classroom, 
school, and community situations. This 
practice should be accompanied by sys- 
tematic instruction. 


> 
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Despite the importance of speech, 
teachers of secondary-school English, 
both in time and emphasis, continue to 
stress written composition, either ignor- 
ing speech completely or dealing with it 
casually and unsystematically. Other 
teachers commonly, but erroneously, 
assume that they have no responsibility 
for the teaching of speech. 


2. Responsibility for listening de- 
velopment. 


For several years, authorities in the 
language arts have insisted that teachers 
assume responsibility for the develop- 
ment of critical listening. In this age of 
radio and other media for the mass 
projection of the human voice, these 
leaders urge, our young people need 
imperatively to develop the attitudes and 
skills of discriminating listening. That 
these attitudes and skills can be devel- 
oped has been amply demonstrated. 


Yet the teaching of listening con- 
tinues to lie on the edge of the language- 
arts program. It is still commonly as- 
sumed that hearing and listening are 
identical. Obviously, there is serious 
need to bring this aspect of language 
squarely into the pattern of regular 
classroom instruction. 


3. Shift of emphasis in the writing 
program. 


The futility of the “formal-grammar 
approach” in the teaching of written 
expression has long been apparent. We 
can no longer justify a knowledge of 
English grammar for its own sake. The 
evidence is clear that the mere knowl- 
edge of grammatical forms and nomen- 
clature is not attended automatically by 
skill and effectiveness in writing. 


Yet, except for slight “watering- 
down” of grammar in the name of func- 
tionalism, there has been substantially 
little shift in the basic emphasis of this 
program. The secondary-school student, 
in the process of learning to express 
himself clearly and purposefully in writ- 


ing, finds himself heavily involved in 
consideration of form and correctness, 
matters which are only casually related 
to the objective he seeks. 

In our anxiety to hold young people 
to textbook forms and perfectionist cor- 
rectness in their writing, we seem pri- 
marily to achieve the dubious results of 
turning them from writing as a dull and 
unrewarding task and of squeezing cre- 
ativity from an otherwise altogether 
creative process. 

This is not to deny the need for stu- 
dents to master the techniques of clear, 
precise, and direct English. But these 
techniques become significant only for 
young writers who have developed 
interesting ideas to write, genuine 
purposes for writing, and feelings of 
confidence in their ability to express 
themselves adequately in writing. In 
relation to these developments, “gram- 
mar” can be offered as a useful aid in 
the achievement of writing effectiveness. 

Timely action on this item would do 
much to retain for young people the 
creative values which writing offers 
them. Such action would remove from 
the teaching program of the secondary 
school an anachronism which does much 
to dull the creative quality of the teach- 
ing of English. 

4. Continuing responsibility for read- 
ing development. 

The belief that the reading growth of 
children is complete by the close of 
their elementary-school years has been 
thoroughly discredited. The complex 
processes of reading growth continue 
throughout life. Young people enter 
high school with pronounced need for 
help in reading. It is clearly a central 
responsibility of the secondary school 
to offer this help. 

This task cannot be confined merely 
to that 25 per cent of the student group 
who move through their school years 
so handicapped in reading that they are 
practically prevented from learning. The 
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instructional help offered in reading 
must reach every student of the second- 
ary school in terms of his need. For 
some, a regeneration of favorable atti- 
tudes toward reading; for others, the 
development of mature, critical reading 
abilities. All teachers are involved in 
this task, for wherever reading is a part 
of the educational experiences of young 
people, reading instruction must be of- 
fered. 


Persistent evidence that interest in 
reading decreases sharply among sec- 
ondary-school students, that the typical 
reading materials of the secondary 
school are grossly out of line with the 
reading interests and abilities of the 
students, and that the reading abilities 
of young people are not advanced sig- 
nificantly during their four to six years 
of secondary-school experience demon- 
strates sharply the extent to which pres- 
ent practice falls short of the require- 
ment. 


5. Individualizing instruction in the 
language arts. 

Language growth is individual 
growth. Each person develops in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening in 
terms of his unique capacities and en- 
vironment. In light of this central prin- 
ciple of modern education, the most 
effective instruction in English is that 
which takes into account the individual 
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characteristics of each student and 
which permits him to proceed with the 
mastery of language in his own manner 
and at his own rate. 


Except for special purposes, the sta- 
tistical fiction of the “average” student 
is highly misleading. Arbitrary stand- 
ards of achievement, minimum essen- 
tials, and the other paraphernalia of 
mass-production education are both in- 
consistent with regard to the facts and 
negative in their effect. Through such 
devices, we constantly hold unattainable 
standards for the “slower” students and 
fail utterly to challenge the “faster” 
ones. 


It is long past time for us to discard 
practices which were developed in a 
period when we thought all youngsters 
could be made to grow at uniform and 
predetermined rates. It is time to sub- 
stitute teaching techniques which will 
permit us to adjust the activities and 
materials of learning to the individual 
learners. 


i es points sketched above should 
serve to expose some of the unfin- 
ished business in the language-arts pro- 
gram of the secondary school. In the 
spirit of the National Council resolution, 
it seems only reasonable to call for such 
unfinished business and to take the ac- 
tion so clearly indicated. 


Language-Arts Approach to Reading 
Summarized at Annual Institute 


At the 1948 meetings of the annual institute on corrective and remedial reading, 
held at Temple University, Philadelphia, from January 26 to 30, the conclusions 
from previous institutes on the differentiated and language-arts approaches will 
be summarized. The content-area approach will be emphasized in this year’s 
meetings, and plans will be made for presenting the semantic approach in 1949. 
The activities of the meetings will be differentiated to meet the needs of clinical 
workers, vocational-guidance directors, and supervisors and teachers in elementary 


schools, secondary schools, and colleges. 
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Improving Secondary-School 
English Instruction ¢ 5 xenryc.mecee. 


OW may instruction in secondary- 

school English be improved ? This 
is a question which many teachers are 
asking as a result of the recent conven- 
tion of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English in San Francisco. More 
than 1,900 California teachers, curricu- 
lum co-ordinators, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators listened to the papers and 
the discussions at this conference and 
examined the teaching materials and 
teaching aids which were on display at 
the book and audio-visual exhibits. 

The convention showed the high de- 
gree of interest in this state in the 
teaching of English. Because in many 
areas of the state, teacher committees 
are discussing the meetings or are at 
work on curriculum projects, it seems 
opportune to make some statements 
concerning basic problems of instruc- 
tion. To one who is engaged in the 
training of student teachers and who has 
had many opportunities to become fa- 
miliar with the instructional problems 
of groups of teachers throughout the 
state, it seems most important that both 
teachers of English and their adminis- 
trators at this time, especially, see where 
a few of the major instructional prob- 
lems lie. To view these problems 
clearly is the first step in bringing about 
improvement. 

The major problem in English in- 
struction in the state, in the mind of the 
writer, resides in the fact that in the 
state of California approximately 90 to 
95 per cent of the children of secondary- 
school age are in school. These children 
differ greatly in their abilities. A seri- 
ous problem has arisen with respect to 
appropriate teaching materials, for very 





4q California’s contribution to the re- 
cent meetings of the National Council 
of Teachers of English in San Fran- 
cisco is exemplified by the outstand- 
ing work of Henry C. Meckel, who 
was chairman of the national conven- 
tion. Because he served in this ca- 
pacity, it is particularly interesting to 
have this article written by him es- 
pecially for the current symposium on 
language arts. 

Dr. Meckel is Supervisor of Teacher 
Training in English, University of 
California, Berkeley. He was formerly 
Chairman, English Department, Uni- 
versity High School, Berkeley: and he 
works with teacher groups as a con- 
sultant in English instruction in sec- 
ondary schools. He is active in the 
work of the National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers as a member of the 
Board of Directors and as a member 
of the Committee on Appraisal of 
Evaluative Techniques. On the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, he has 
been representing the State-at-large. 





little has been done to create the con- 
ditions that make it possible for Eng- 
lish teachers to meet the diverse edu- 
cational needs of these children. 
Anyone who is familiar with statisti- 
cal analyses of the whole population, or 
a representative sample of the whole 
population, knows that any ability, when 
graphed for the entire population, will 
take the form of a normal curve and 
that the range of ability for the entire 
population will be very great. Reading 
ability and native intelligence are no 
exception. For example, a recent ex- 
amination of scores of the Gates Read- 
ing Survey in the seventh grade of a 
junior high school revealed that scores 
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varied from those representing a na- 
tional norm of Grade III to scores rep- 
resenting a national norm of Grade 
VIII. Thus, in this seventh-grade 
group, the average reading ability was 
one grade above the actual grade level 
of the group; the class was—in terms 
of national norms—accelerated. Some 
students, however, were reading only 
as well as third-grade students in ele- 
mentary school ; other students, though, 
were reading as well as senior-high- 
school students. There was a spread 
of reading ability in the class of nine 
grades! Such diversity is normal. Na- 
tive abilities, moreover, set limits to the 
degree of improvement which is pos- 
sible. In fact, attention has often been 
called to the fact that a program of 
reading improvement, even if it were 
the best possible, would serve to in- 
crease the diversity of the reading 
abilities in such a group as has been 
described. 


UCH facts, however, have received 

more attention from elementary- 
school people than from those who work 
in secondary schools. Administrators 
and teachers of English in secondary 
schools have not generally accepted this 
diversity as a fact, nor have they realized 
what it really means. They know that 
great diversity of reading ability exists 
because they have given reading tests, 
and teachers have found that many of 
their students have great difficulty in 
reading the novels and the anthologies 
which they have purchased in class sets. 
Many teachers over-simplify the prob- 
lem by thinking that it has been caused 
entirely by the infiltration into Califor- 
nia of migratory workers, “war work- 
ers,” or certain racial groups. They do 
not see the problem as an inevitable 
consequence of the democratization of 
the secondary school in a state which has 
led the nation in providing educational 
opportunities. 
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As it pertains to adequate English 
instruction, the problem can be under- 
stood best if one goes to smaller high 
schools, where it is not possible to seg- 
regate students within a given grade 
level. The English teacher in such 
schools is very likely to encounter in 
every English class a spread in reading 
ability of from seven to eight grades. 
The cliché which expresses what, ac- 
cording to good theory, the teacher is 
to do in such a case is “to take the chil- 
dren where she finds them.” In a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases, the size 
of the teacher’s class may be around 
forty students. If she is teaching the 
novel, in a large number of cases the 
materials which the school has provided 
will consist of either a class set of Silas 
Marner or a rewritten version of The 
Tale of Two Cities. If the class is a 
junior or senior class, the materials will 
likely be restricted to an anthology de- 
signed for college-preparatory students. 
If the teacher happens to be working in 
a more enlightened school situation, she 
is likely to be provided with one of 
the commonly-used “remedial reading 
texts,” with which she is expected to 
teach the nonreaders to read. With 
such a dearth of materials and with such 
a class size, the teacher is expected “to 
meet the students on their own level.” 


NLESS the teacher is an unusually- 

gifted person, she doesn’t accom- 
plish very much. The teacher knows it, 
the children know it, the principal knows 
it, and the parents know it. But very 
few of those concerned see what is 
needed. The children become convinced 
that English is a dull, uninteresting 
subject; and the principal half agrees 
with them (unless, of course, he used 
to be an English teacher himself) ; the 
parents, if they are good middle-class 
people, interested in the schools, wish 
the teacher would teach their children 
something—usually “better grammar” ; 
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the teacher is likely to regret very much 
and sadly that children today do not 
appreciate “the really fine things of 
life.” Only very exceptional teachers 
realize the extent to which an adequate 
school library is an essential factor in 
the solution of instructional problems. 

It is important that all those who 
have a responsibility for good English 
instruction clearly understand that class 
sets of a few textbooks cannot meet the 
needs of student bodies as diverse in 
their reading abilities as those now in 
the secondary school. Work books and 
class sets of reading-skills books are not 
adequate for the task of teaching chil- 
dren to read. 


The instructional situation that exists 
in our high schools has created the need 
for many books of varying reading 
difficulty for the purpose of educating 
these adolescents. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators must understand that the 
citizens in their communities perce ve 
the relationship of a good school library 
to a program of adequate English in- 
struction. As matters stand in the state 
at present, there is scarcely one public 
secondary school with a library adequate 
to meet the reading needs and instruc- 
tional needs of present student bodies. 


In schools well-housed and marvel- 
ously-equipped with athletic bleachers, 
turfs, and lighting equipment for 
night football games, one frequently 
finds library facilities that are a dis- 
grace by almost any kind of educational 
standards. Since they have provided so 
much in the way of buildings and ath- 
letic equipment—items that reflect com- 
munity pride in the school—certainly 
the citizens would want their children to 
learn how to read effectively. Is it not 
a serious criticism of the educational 
leadership in such communities, then, 
that the public has not been informed 
of the relation of school-library facili- 
ties to such a purpose? 


N view of the character of the in- 

structional problem, the first sugges- 
tion I would make to teachers and 
administrators who wish to improve 
English instruction in their schools, is 
to campaign for school libraries that will 
make it possible for the teaching staff 
to develop the desirable reading inter- 
ests and habits which should be a part 
of adequate English instruction for stu- 
dent bodies as diverse in abilities and 
background experiences as are enrolled 
in our schools today. 


F course, in building the book collec- 

tions for such libraries, care should 
be taken in the selection of books. So 
far as the field of English is concerned, 
the functions of literature should be 
broadly conceived. In the October 
(1947) issue of this journal, Dr. Dora 
V. Smith, chairman of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, outlined briefly 
some of the peculiarly-personal services 
which reading and literature may render 
in the lives of boys and girls. A modern 
school library should contain the ma- 
terials that will help teachers attain 
these desirable ends. Use should be 
made also of the many excellent book 
lists which have been prepared to help 
teachers guide the reading of adoles- 
cent students.’ 


1 Among such lists are the following: 


Jessie — (chairman) A Basic Book Col- 
lection for High Schools. Chicago: The Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1942. 


Your Reading and Books for You. Book lists 
— py the National Educational Associ- 
ation, 2 


By wernt Introduction. Cogeege: American 
Library ociation and the National Educa- 
tional Association, 1947. 

An Invitation to Read. New York Municipal 
Reference Library, 1941. A list of titles recom- 
mended by Mayor La Guardia’s committee ap- 
pointed to were a list of suitable books for 
delinquent children of the courts. 

Russell Slater, Books for Youths Who Dis- 
, Reading. Ohio State University Press, 


Ruth Strong, Alice Checkovitz, Christine 
Gilbert, and Margaret Scoggin, Gateways to 
Readable Books. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1944. An annotated graded list of 
books in many fields for adolescents who find 
reading difficult. 
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26 
be Sonn next most important step that 
can be taken to improve English in- 
struction is to limit the size of English 
classes to a maxiinum of twenty-five 
pupils. If competency in the language 
arts of reading and writing is a funda- 
mental part of education, if “the lan- 
guage arts of the democratic way of 
life” should receive particular empha- 
sis in the schools of the nation, if busi- 
ness men really feel that children in 
public schools should be trained in the 
three R’s, if English teachers really 
“should take the children where they 
find them,” then the size of classes can- 
not be from thirty-five to forty-five 
students. Here, again, it is necessary 
that educational leadership, as repre- 
sented by teachers and administrators, 
present the facts to the public. 

What, for example, is the real in- 
structional situation in the English 
classrooms of the state with reference to 
the teaching of written expression? Ef- 
fectiveness in instruction is materially 
decreased by the over use of work-book 
and blank-filling exercises. Leaders in 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English have repeatedly called attention 
to the very limited values to be derived 
from filling in the blanks of other peo- 
ple’s sentences—from the standpoint 
both of the teaching of good usage and 
the development of skill in written ex- 
pression. In too many schools, instead 
of working with their own sentences or 
instead of learning to express their own 
ideas more adequately, students spend 
the greater part of their time learning 
to analyze sentences which someone else 
has written. In one junior high school 
in which the writer has a somewhat per- 
sonal acquaintance with the results of 
English instruction, a seventh-grade 
teacher has been so occupied with what 
she regards as the teaching of funda- 
mentals of grammar and usage that the 
students in the class have not written 
one paper during two complete report 
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periods. Obviously, through such teach- 
ing methods, students never visualize 
the relationship between grammar and 
writing, nor is there likely to be any 
carry-over between grammatical knowl- 
edge and sentence building. Worse still 
is the loss of valuable time which should 
be spent in practicing language skills. 
This kind of inadequate instruction is 
the result of a misconception of what is 
fundamental in teaching students to 
write effectively. Large classes help 
perpetuate such unsound teaching. 
Heavy teaching-loads make it most dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for a teacher to 
read what a student has written and to 
give him the guidance that will help him 
to express his ideas more adequately. 
Work books may keep students busy 
and orderly, but they teach little that is 
important, considering the true lan- 
guage needs of children. 


. a third important step in the im- 
provement of instruction in second- 
ary-school English, it is necessary to 
convince more teachers that written ex- 
pression is primarily the communication 
of impressions, thoughts, and ideas— 
not exclusively a matter of capitalizing 
correctly or putting commas and peri- 
ods in the right places. In their sincere 
efforts to make sure that students write 
correctly, many teachers tend to mark 
papers in such a way that attention is 
constantly directed to items of mechan- 
ics, but seldom to the ideas expressed. 
Their teaching is inadequate because it 
is incomplete, and students who come 
under its influence fail to become sensi- 
tive to thought content of papers or to be 
critical of ideas. The students seldom 
make the important discovery that one’s 
ideas and thoughts, and the organization 
and development of one’s ideas and 
thoughts, have something to do with 
effective writing. Neither are they likely 
to become aware of the importance of 
richness and precision of vocabulary or 
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the importance of strength and clarity 
of sentence structure. 


A fourth important factor in the im- 
provement of English instruction in the 
secondary school is the necessity for 
teachers to have a clearer understanding 
of language as it is related to pupil de- 
velopment. In this connection, the best 
single reference for the teaching staff 
is the chapter by Dora V. Smith in the 
Forty-Third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. In 
Part II of this yearbook, Miss Smith 
has summarized the pertinent research. 
Her chapter, “Language As an Aspect 
of Pupil Development,” and the bibli- 
ography which follows indicate the skills 
and the methods of teaching which are 
important in an instructional program 
that seeks growth in language com- 
petency. 


A® a fifth step in the improvement of 
English instruction, teachers need 
to adopt a more realistic point of view 
with respect to the teaching of English 
usage. Hours of time are wasted yearly, 
especially with slow-learning and low- 
ability pupils, seeking a level of correct- 
ness which is unrealistic even by stand- 
ards of good current usage. In fact, 
grammar, which in the opinion of the 
writer should be taught principally to 
give students an understanding of sen- 
tence structure, is taught in the public 
schools almost entirely as the only means 
of teaching correct usage—even in light 
of the repeated findings of educational 
research. Pooley’s The Teaching of 
English Usage,* which appeared this 
year, should prove useful to curriculum 
makers and teachers in this connection. 
Useful also is a summary of language 
studies which appeared in the English 
Journal for December, 1947.8 





2 Robert A, Pooley, The Teac 
Usage. D. Appleton-Century Co., tr) 

8Walter Loban, “Studies of Language 
Which Assist the Teacher,” The En ish Jour. 
nal, XXXVI (December, 1947), 518-528. 


ts English 


A sixth factor in the improvement of 
English instruction is the need for a 
curriculum. In many schools and in 
many school systems of the state, there 
is not only no course of study, but 
scarcely any supervision of instruction. 
Consequently, there is little order or 
plan to the instruction and very little 
continuity in the language experiences 
of the children. There is a great need 
in California, as throughout the nation, 
for sequences of language instruction 
which are planned from the kinder- 
garten through elementary school and 
secondary school. Such sequences need 
to be planned in reading and literature, 
in writing and speaking. 


HERE is still another factor which 

is of the greatest importance in the 
improvement of English instruction in 
the secondary school. The responsi- 
bility for adequate instruction in the 
language arts of reading, writing, and 
speaking must be a responsibility of 
the entire faculty of a school. In too 
many schools, teachers in English de- 
partments are the only teachers who 
give attention to reading comprehen- 
sion, adequacy of written expression, or 
standards for oral reports. Outside the 
English department, reading habits are 
ignored. In courses other than English 
in most secondary schools, students may 
write inadequate sentences or misspell 
words without having their deficiencies 
enter into the evaluation of their 
achievement. Standards of oral reports 
vary greatly throughout the depart- 
ments of some schools. Such practices 
greatly decrease the educational effec- 
tiveness of instruction. 

Effectiveness in English instruction 
will be materially increased if better 
utilization is made of all the language 
situations in a school through the estab- 
lishment of a general policy by an entire 
faculty. For example, it is possible that, 
under the leadership of the principal, 
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an entire faculty might agree to the 
following practices : 


1. It will be every teacher’s responsibility 
to see that pupils use effectively the reading 
skills and source materials pertinent to their 
subject fields. 

2. In every course, an understanding of the 
vocabulary of the subject or course will re- 
ceive emphasis. This understanding of nomen- 
clature will include ability to spell the basic 
words of this course, and the spelling of these 
words will be considered in evaluating student 
achievement and progress. 

3. In all courses, some attention will be paid 
to the use of the dictionary. 

4. In all courses, a student’s status with 
reference to spelling should be made clear to 
him. 

5. Wherever it is especially to the point to 
do so, attention will be given to the study of 
language in subject fields. For example, in 
most schools, the following aspects of lan- 
guage study would be appropriate: (a) the 
misuse in advertising and pseudo-scientific 
writing of the vocabulary of science; (b) the 
use of language in propaganda, as an aspect 
of interpreting the data of the social sciences ; 
(c) the function and power of words in the 
general field of English. 

6. Every course should contribute, as ap- 
propriate, to a thorough mastery of skills es- 
sential to the effective use of the library. 

7. Every teacher will often require students 
when answering questions to write sentences 
rather than phrases and sentence fragments. 

8. The essay question will be recognized by 
all instructors for its inherent value in teach- 
ing a student to organize his thinking. This 
recognization should imply that no teacher or 
department in a school will use “new type” 
tests exclusively. 

9. Every teacher should emphasize the 
necessity for honesty in papers and reports, 
the technique of combining information from 
several sources, and the importance of learning 
to express ideas in one’s own words. 
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10. The faculty of the school will agree 
on some common standards for the presen- 
tation of oral reports—some common stand- 
ards which may become goals of learning in 
all class situations where students make oral 
reports. 


Even the so-called extra-curricular 
activities of the school offer expres- 
sional opportunities that should not be 
overlooked in the planning of an ade- 
quate language-arts program. These 
out-of-class activities, primarily of an 
oral nature, may provide valuable ex- 
periences in the communication of ideas, 
particularly if the faculty members who 
are advisors are aware of their educa- 
tional importance. Many students, 
through their experiences in the extra- 
curricular program, gain greatly both in 
oral skills and in the achievement of a 
sense of security in speaking before 


groups. 


HE foregoing statements stress in 

order of importance those factors 
which, in the mind of the writer, most 
urgently need consideration if the teach- 
ing of English in secondary schools is 
to be materially improved. Most of the 
factors pertain to classroom conditions 
or methods of instruction rather than to 
the structure or organization of the cur- 
riculum. The reality of any curriculum, 
however, is represented by the quality 
of the learning experiences which occur 
in the classroom, rather than in the plan 
which appears in the form of a course 
of study. 


Films for Motivating English Activities 

Using Short Films to Motivate English Activities is the result of a project 
directed by Alexander Frazier, formerly Curriculum Co-ordinator, Los Angeles 
County Schools. The thirty-one page mimeographed booklet, released in 1947, 
describes the project testing the use of short films to motivate oral and written 
work in secondary-school English classes, together with teaching suggestions for 
the use of each. This booklet (English Curriculum Monograph: E-32) is avail- 
able from Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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Reading-—Current Emphasis 





InLosAngelesLanguageArts 


TATEMENTS of two English 

teachers to the Language Arts Su- 
pervisor of the Los Angeles City 
Schools have been selected as typical of 
many that are heard: 


“I am a new teacher in this school system. 
My assignment is journalism and two B8 and 
two A8 English classes. The journalism does 
not bother me; you see, I worked on my high- 
school and college newspapers. I am con- 
cerned, though, about those four eighth-grade 
classes because the students are such poor 
readers.” 


“My principal suggested that I come to see 
you. I am to teach two reading improvement 
classes in senior high school next semester, 
and we do not have suitable materials. We 
are anxious to secure some good textbooks, 
as well as information about techniques of 
teaching reading to high-school students.” 


As in secondary schools elsewhere, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers in 
Los Angeles are recognizing that read- 
ing is a major problem in today’s lan- 
guage-arts program; and during the 
current school year, reading is being 
emphasized city-wide. The central of- 
fice and the more than seventy secondary 
schools are working together in a for- 
ward-looking reading program, the ma- 
jor activities of which might be outlined 
as follows: 


1. Special reading development and 
reading improvement classes have 
been formed in junior and senior high 
schools. 

2. A reading manual, The First R 
(Los Angeles City Schools Publication 
No. S. C. 338) is being prepared by the 
Curriculum Division. 

3. Textbook studies are being made 
by teacher committees. 


q By THELMA BARNES 





4q The timeliness of a symposium is 
always made more evident by the 
presentation of the current offerings 
of a school system. Therefore, the 
JOURNAL is indebted to Miss Thelma 
Barnes for her description of the pro- 
gram of language arts in the Los An- 
geles City Schools. 

Miss Barnes is Girls’ Vice Principal. 
San Pedro High School, San Pedro, 
California. In 1946-1947, she was 
Supervisor of English, Los Angeles 
City Schools; and she was Consultant 
in English, Curriculum Division, Los 
Angeles City Schools, during the sum- 
mer of 1947. Consequently, her expe- 
rience enables her to give JOURNAL 
readers this excellent analysis of the 
Los Angeles language-arts program, 
in which she stresses particularly the 
current emphasis on reading. 





4. Four series of institutes about 
reading have been arranged by the In- 
Service Training Section. 

In addition, many teachers, knowing 
that secondary-credential requirements 
have given them little skill in teaching 
reading, have enrolled in university 
classes and in university reading clinics. 
It might be well to examine the Los 
Angeles program in detail. 

Realizing with Dr. Glen Blair * that 
reading is a skill and as such is suscep- 
tible to training and improvement the 
same as any other skill, principals have 
formed special reading classes in both 
junior and senior high schools. Stu- 
dents with reading difficulties are di- 


vided into two groups: (1) those with 

1 Glenn ers Blair, naty A and Reme- 
dial pow Rory in Secondary Schools. Macmillan 
Company, 1946, p. 9. 
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almost normal, normal, or above normal 
intelligence who are retarded in read- 
ing (if retardation is two years or more, 
these students are scheduled in a read- 
ing improvement class, usually in addi- 
tion to the regular English class) and 
(2) those with low intelligence (ap- 
proximately 75 or below) who are seri- 
ously handicapped in reading. These 
students are scheduled in development 
classes in reading and usually also in 
development science, mathematics, and 
social-studies classes in which the course 
of study is adapted to slow learners and 
teaching methods are suited to them. 
For their development classes, schools 
are allotted extra teachers—one extra 
teacher for every 100 students (or ma- 
jor fraction thereof) with I. Q.’s be- 
low 75. 

Teachers assigned to the reading 
classes in secondary schools are those 
with special training in the field or those 
who are willing to secure special train- 


ing. 
THE FIRST R—READING MANUAL 


Reading-development and reading- 
improvement teachers are using Part I 
of The First R, recent publication of 
the Curriculum Division. Many read- 
ing manuals have been published—most 
of them for teachers in elementary 
schools. The First R, a manual in three 
parts, is planned for use of secondary- 
school teachers in Los Angeles. Part I, 
of The First R, “Reading in Develop- 
ment Classes,” just introduced to teach- 
ers in an in-service training program, 
is a compilation of (1) field research— 
best practices actually in use by teachers 
in Los Angeles reading-development 
classes—devices and techniques col- 
lected by committees of teachers, super- 
visors, and principals; (2) library 
research—quotations from authorities, 
entire articles reprinted by permission 
of the authors—previously-published 
devices and techniques collected for the 
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manual by the Language Arts Super- 
visor and a reading consultant. The 
following selected chapter headings in- 
dicate the scope of the manual : 

“Special Characteristics of the Read- 
ing Program in Secondary Schools” 

“Types of Poor Readers in Second- 
ary Schools” 

“Techniques of Instruction” 

“Evaluation” 

“The Library and the Slow Reader” 

“Materials of Instruction” 

“Professional Bibliography for 
Teachers” 

Many methods are described and 
analyzed in these chapters, but no one 
technique of teaching is recommended 
since as Dr. Durrell? points out, it is 
unlikely that research will ever discover 
a single method which will be the most 
efficient one for all pupils and all teach- 
ers. 

Part II of The First R, now almost 
completed, is planned as a manual for 
teachers of reading-improvement 
classes ; Part III, when completed, will 
be for teachers of regular science, social- 
studies, and mathematics classes, all of 
whom share with English teachers the 
responsibility for teaching reading. 

Although it is too early to evaluate 
The First R, statements from teachers 
in many schools seem to indicate that 
the publication will facilitate the read- 
ing program this year. 


TEXBOOK STUDIES 


It is generally recognized that text- 
books are a major factor in a reading 
program. Textbooks adopted by the 
Board of Education for use in Los An- 
geles City Schools are first carefully 
studied by committees of teachers and 
supervisors. The present policy is to 
adopt books on three levels—easy, av- 
erage, and academic—not only in Eng- 





2 Donald D, Durrell, Improvement of Basic 
Reading Abilities, p. 14. Quoted here from 
Paul Witty’s General Manual to Accom 
Reading for Interest. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1942. 
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lish, but also in social studies, science, 
and mathematics. 

Although there are forty-seven au- 
thorized textbooks already available for 
reading-improvement and reading-de- 
velopment classes, committees are cur- 
rently studying the latest books so that 
more titles may be added, especially for 
grades seven to nine. A development 
committee, composed of English, social- 
studies, and science teachers and super- 
visors, will try to secure books of third- 
or fourth-grade reading difficulty—yet 
mature enough to interest secondary- 
school students. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


The In-Service-Training Section of 
the Personnel Division has arranged 
four series of institutes—two for the fall 
semester and two for the spring se- 
mester, as follows: 

1. “Developmental Reading—Junior 
High School” 

2. “Developmental Reading—Senior 
High School” 

3. “Reading Improvement — Junior 
High School” 

4. “Reading Improvement — Senior 
High School” 


In these institutes, all of the workshop 
type, leaders are outstanding reading 
teachers from the junior and senior high 
schools—teachers who have worked on 
various reading committees organized 
by the Curriculum Division to prepare 
The First R. Subjects for discussion in 
the institute sessions include objectives, 
materials, techniques, and evaluation in 
secondary-school reading. 


In many of the secondary schools, 
additional in-service-training experi- 
ences have been arranged by department 
chairmen, co-ordinators, and principals. 

Los Angeles principals, supervisors, 
and teachers realize that many of the 
pupils in the more than seventy second- 
ary schools are deplorably retarded in 
reading. They say, as Dr. Witty has 
said of students elsewhere : “They need 
our help and they need it now. Then 
there is the oncoming generation—boys 
and girls for whom we must, if possible, 
plan so intelligently and act with such 
effective home-school co-operation that 
they may be spared the handicap of 
reading disability.” * 





8 Dr. Paul Witty, “Who Says Your Child 
Can’t Read?” ational Parent-Teacher 
(March, 1946). 


Reading for Intergroup Education 


Reading Ladders for Human Relations, prepared by Intergroup Education in 
Co-operating Schools, American Council on Education, directed by Hilda Taba, 
is an annotated book list keyed to four levels of interest: primary, elementary, 
high school, and adult. The titles for the list are arranged according to subject- 
matter themes, such as family life, rural-urban contracts, differences between 
generations, and experiences of acceptance and rejection. The authors introduce 


the list with these statements : 


“Books—particularly fiction, drama, and biography—can be used for many 
purposes and in many ways. In the modern school they are used as sources of 
information, for enjoyment, for cultivation of aesthetic taste, and for develop- 


ment of critical ability... . We found it especially important to concentrate on 
areas where differences which block understanding and cooperation between 
various groups originate. ... The books were chosen with the following purposes 


in mind: (1) to create sensitivity to the experiences of other individuals, (2) to 
develop expectation of differences among people, and (3) to extend insight into 
the different value patterns. Literary merit was not a primary consideration. 
Because of our interest in sensitivity to human relations, we chose the best possible 
books among those with pertinent content.” 

This 67-page list may be secured for $1.00 from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 











Using Sound in the Teaching 
Of the Language Arts 


A description of the use of the sound 
studio at Fullerton Union High School 


Use in General 
4 By GRACE GRAY MILLER 


UCH is appearing in educational 

journals concerning the need for 
listening in an auditory world domi- 
nated by radio and the importance of 
training pupils to learn from hearing, 
as well as from seeing. There is also a 
growing awareness of the need for de- 
veloping discrimination about what one 
hears and even more about what one 
believes from what he hears. 

The fact that the radio, the movies, 
and the recordings attract much at- 
tention from pupils of high-school age 
gives us an opportunity to capitalize 
on their spontaneous responses to those 
sound devices to train them to learn 
from hearing and to evaluate what they 
hear. The realization that seeing movies 
and hearing radio and records have 
been pleasurable experiences away from 
school suggests that they may be pre- 
sumed to offer pleasant associations con- 
ducive to enjoyment in school. 

Variety is proverbially attractive. At 
Fullerton, we had already discovered 
that sound movies and recordings were 
media for classroom presentations, 
different from the reading of texts; 
blackboard demonstrations, question- 
and-answer sessions; lecturing and 
note-taking ; oral reports, debates, and 
panel discussions. We were already pre- 
senting a variety of films: some, black 
and white ; some, colored ; mostly of the 
documentary type but some dramati- 
zations, and one or two with animated 
figures. Some of the films were de- 
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signed to demonstrate, some to drama- 
tize, some to establish mood, some to 
awaken interest, some to picture back- 
grounds, and some to present factual 
information. 

We realized that our movies and re- 
cordings were helping to give pupils 
training in listening attentively. To be 
sure, the background music and the 
words of commentators and actors in 
sound films are accompanied by pic- 
tures; but much of the actual infor- 
mation appears in the dialogue or com- 
ment, to be learned by those who listen 
well. But we felt that we should do 
more. Therefore, in the spring of 1945- 
46, we began to plan for a suitable place 
and proper equipment for the regular 
use of radio, recordings, and other sound 
devices suitable to a school of our size 
and expenditures. 

Then, in 1946-47, we offered for the 
first time an elementary course which 
we labeled Speech Arts 1, a course 
which made possible for the first time 
at Fullerton Union High School a major 
in speech, beginning with Speech Arts 1, 
open to freshmen and sophomores ; fol- 
lowed by Public Speaking and Drama, 
both open to juniors and seniors. Be- 
cause all of these classes are limited in 
size, it is possible for the teachers to 
meet the needs of both groups of pupils 
registered in speech classes: those who 
take only one or two of the three courses 
or those who major in speech. With 
this expanded program in speech, we 
pushed our plans for the most effective 
use of our sound studio. 
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Physical Equipment 
4 By EARL S. DYSINGER 


FTSHE classroom assigned for the 

radio-speech-studio project is lo- 
cated in a wood-frame two-story build- 
ing. Its walls had become acoustically 
“hard” from successive paintings. There 
is a wood panel wainscoting about the 
room, four feet high. Because the 
building’s construction dates from about 
1910, little effort has been made to iso- 
late the studio from the classroom above. 
With a limited budget, acoustical treat- 
ment was concentrated on the ceiling in 
order to accomplish as much sound iso- 
lation of the studio from the second 
floor as possible. (A layer of three- 
eighths-inch fiber board was mounted 
on three-quarter-inch firring strips over 
the entire ceiling and extended down the 
sidewalls to the picture rail.) 

A stage twelve feet deep extends 
across the end of the studio. It has been 
separated from the classroom by a val- 
ance, or border, and two side “tabs” of 
monk’s cloth. This is being supplemented 
by a velour front curtain, hung on tracks 
and rigged for use as a stage “act” cur- 
tain. The sides of the stage are filled in 





q As audio-visual aids become in- 
creasingly important in the teaching 
of the language arts, it is interesting 
to read about the uses that the various 
schools are making of them. In the 
article which follows, members of the 
staff of Fullerton Union High School 
describe the use of the sound studio 
in their school. 

Miss Grace Gray Miller, Head of the 
Departments of English and Social 
Science, introduces the series of state- 
ments. Earl S. Dysinger, director of 
the audio-visual procedures, de- 
scribes the equipment: and class uses 
of the studio are presented by Dorothy 
M. Newton, teacher of English, speech, 
and drama; by Walter Pray, teacher 
of speech; and by Miss Miller. 





with three diagonal panels from floor to 
ceiling on each side. These serve as 
wings when the stage is used for play 
practice. (The ceiling of the stage was 
treated with fiber board in the same 
manner as the classroom. ) 

The control room was built across the 
corner of the stage “upright.” Its front 
wall has a double glass window, over 
the table on which operating equipment 
is arranged. The room is large enough 
for one operator and two or three ob- 
servers or directors—standing. It can 
be used as a studio for news, or other 
small-group broadcasting, but with some 
inconvenience. The control room is 
lined with jute rug-pad material. 

There is room on the control table 
for the amplifier, a large turntable, a 
portable recorder, and a table radio. 
Cupboard space below is provided for 
equipment storage. The output of the 
amplifier is delivered to a wall reflex- 
baffled, ten-inch permanent magnet 
speaker, hung above the proscenium in 
the classroom. 

Amplifying equipment set up in this 
studio has consisted mostly of materials 
already in use at the school, heretofore 
in mobile service, and still somewhat in 
demand for that purpose. The ampli- 
fier is a thirty-watt unit with two input 
channels, which may be either micro- 
phone or phonograph. There is a tone 
control and an electronic “eye” volume 
indicator. Microphone inputs are high 
impedance. Standard use of this ampli- 
fier provides one microphone channel to 
the stage for “talent” and the other for 
talk-back or “announce” service from 
the control room. A monitor speaker in 
the control room is isolated by a relay 
when this second channel is used in 
order to prevent feed-back. The back 
edge of the control table has an open 
wood trough, or duct, in whch cables 
are laid, for the equipment may be 
needed elsewhere and cannot be perma- 
nently installed. 
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This description suggests inadequate 
microphone service—a limitation which 
is supplemented by a mobile sound- 
effect console used on the stage. The 
console, on casters, consists of a cabinet 
containing a reflex speaker chamber, a 
ten-watt amplifier, two turntables, and 
storage space for records and sound- 
effect “traps.” The amplifier provides 
one microphone and one phonograph 
input; a fader system feeds the two 
turntables to the amplifier. At present, 
both tables are 78 r.p.m., but provision 
is made for connecting slow-speed table 
when necessary for use with transcrip- 
tions. From the stage, the sound-effect 
console delivers its output to the audi- 
ence direct, rather than through the 
control-room amplifier. If the “show” 
is being recorded, its contribution of 
background music and sound effect 
would be added through the “talent” 
microphone. Cuing of the “talent” to 
sound effect, or sound effects to “talent,” 
is simplified. The control room oper- 
ator’s task is also relieved of consider- 
able cuing responsibility. This console 
also serves student groups for sampling 
and rehearsing musical backgrounds 
and sound effects without the necessity 
of service from the control room. 

The stage ‘‘talent’’ microphone, a 
crystal uni-directional type, is at present 
mounted on an adjustable floor stand. 
Present plans include mounting this 
microphone on a “boom” stand to make 
easy adjustment for standing or table 
use. 





Speech Arts and Drama 
4 By DOROTHY M. NEWTON 


DEQUATE sound equipment to be 
used as an integral part of our in- 
structional program had for some time 
been an urgent objective in our speech- 
arts classes. So when the dream began 
to materialize, bit by bit, students and 
teachers alike were eager and ready to 
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learn together the benefits to be derived 
from microphone and recorder. No 
problem of motivation here! 


Use of sound equipment in the pres- 
ent discussion should be understood to 
mean the active use of the microphone 
in public-address and recording work, 
rather than the more passive listening 
to radio and recording programs, though 
the latter was, of course, used as a back- 
ground for evaluation and comparison. 


Our primary objective in speech arts 
is to improve our skill in the use of the 
tool of oral communication. This, we 
learn, involves critical listening, as well 
as speaking. Though we are exposed 
daily to many people, to radio programs, 
and to the sounds that are associated 
with our complex life, most of us have 
not really learned to listen. We are con- 
scious that some sounds please us and 
that others do not, that we enjoy listen- 
ing to the former and avoid the latter ; 
but seldom do we seek to know what 
qualities please and still less frequently 
do we listen to ourselves to see whether 
our own sounds are acceptable. 

While waiting for the first units of 
our sound equipment, we analyzed quite 
frankly the qualities of people to whom 
we most enjoyed listening and also 
those we didn’t. Close upon the heels 
of the interest value of what the person 
had to say came, we found, the tone 
quality of his voice, the reflection of his 
personality through the variety and in- 
tensity of his speech, and the ease with 
which we could understand him—in 
other words, the clarity and accuracy 
with which he chose and uttered his 
words. Next, we selected five favorite 
news broadcasters, listened to at least 
one of each of their programs during 
the week, and rated each on his ability 
to hold our interest, his radio person- 
ality, voice quality, and accuracy and 
clarity of diction. We then discussed 
each of these newscasters in class and 
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made a class rating for each. Following 
this initial survey, we made ratings for 
popular news commentators, masters of 
ceremony, dramas, variety programs, 
and special speech features, such as po- 
litical speeches, sermons, interviews, 
book reviews, and quiz programs. 

When we “sat for our own portrait” 
by means of the wire recorder, we had 
had all of the experience already de- 
scribed in critical listening to others ; but 
most of us were still not prepared for 
the shock of hearing ourselves. It was 
a disillusioning but revealing exposure. 
At this point, it is only fair to say that 
the fidelity of our wire recorder in re- 
producing tone quality is not high; but 
in pronunciation, enunciation, and 
speech mannerisms, it is uncomforta- 
bly accurate. Repeatedly during the 
year, we took these one-minute speech- 
pictures of ourselves ; and although none 
of us reached anything like perfection, 
we each feel that we made some definite 
improvement. 


More fun and less painful was our 
work with the microphones, control 
board, and amplifier. Each student was 
trained to operate the control board in 
the sound booth. Wearing ear phones, 
he learned to mix properly and balance 
sounds channeled to the control board 
from the record turntable and from the 
two portable microphones and to send 
forth through the main amplifier a 
smoothly-controlled program with 
voice, music, and all other sound effects 
properly timed and blended. 

Our first project with the microphone 
was to write the script and then present 
a five-minute news broadcast. Follow- 
ing that, we worked on thirty-second 
commercials, ten-minute quiz programs, 
original radio plays, and variety pro- 
grams. Though it was more work, we 
found that, in the long run, it was more 
fun and profit to write our own scripts 
for every program we gave. At first, 


most of the broadcasts fell short of the 
time required. Once ina while, they ran 
over; but with added experience, we 
learned to pad and trim until our 
finished product approximately fitted 
into the time-pattern set for us. 

Our first work—the commercials, 
news broadcasts, and special features— 
was entirely individual and succeeded 
or failed according to our own effort; 
but later, we had to choose other mem- 
bers of the class to help us. With the ad- 
dition of others to our cast, we quickly 
learned the importance of teamwork and 
timing. If any one were so foolhardy 
as to be indifferent or unco-operative, 
he was quickly brought to task or 
dropped by the rest of the cast. Too 
much was at stake to waste time with 
him because the rest of the class criti- 
cally evaluated each part of our work, 
praising what they thought was particu- 
larly good but just as sharply pointing 
out our shortcomings in preparation, 
timing, voice quality, radio personality, 
pronunciation, and enunciation. 

For the school’s big exhibit night, 
the two elementary speech-arts classes 
each elected a team of four to represent 
it in the quiz program to be presented 
for the program. Each class helped its 
team to prepare the best possible seven- 
minute quiz program. The two teams 
met the afternoon before the show, 
planned their regulations and point sys- 
tem, and rehearsed the introduction and 
conclusion. The actual questions were, 
of course, to remain a secret so that the 
program would be spontaneous and as 
much fun for the participants as for the 
audience. A trained student operated 
the control board and gave the signals 
to the two masters of ceremony. One 
team with its microphone was in the 
sound booth, and the other team with its 
microphone was on the stage. The 
M. C. from one class asked the ques- 
tions of the team from the other class. 
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Thirty seconds was allowed for each 
answer, and the team member whose 
hand went up first was permitted to give 
the answer. Each team was given a 
three and one-half minute quarter ; then, 
the scene shifted to the other team. Indi- 
vidual and team scores were kept and 
announced at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. With this quick shifting from one 
team-to the other, teams, audience, and 
control man were all kept on tip-toe; 
and the result was entertaining for all. 


Drama, like the speech-arts class, 
made considerable use of the wire re- 
corder; but because of the lateness in 
the year when fairly adequate equipment 
had been acquired, it made no attempt 
to experiment with radio drama. How- 
ever, with the addition of further equip- 
ment, which will include a heavy cur- 
tain that will separate the stage (with 
its microphones and record player and 
the sound-control booth) from the audi- 
ence, we are looking forward this 
coming year to setting foot across the 
threshold of that added magic door of 
the theater. 





In Public Speaking 
4 By WALTER PRAY 


HE development and use of sound 

equipment in the speech-training 
program for high-school students is a 
major educational achievement. This 
contribution of science to the art of 
public speaking is important as a source 
of stimulation and motivation. 

A classroom equipped with only a 
microphone, amplifier, and turntable is 
considered in an entirely different light 
by the skeptical student who envisions 
a lectern, blackboard, and a critical audi- 
ence. In fact, the change of attitude 
toward just the physical properties of 
a public-speaking situation eases the 
psychological fears of the student. The 
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reason for this change of attitude is 
obvious. Rare, indeed, is the student 
who is not intrigued by the thought of 
hearing his own voice recorded or 
merely amplified. The almost-universal 
worship of radio personalities and 
record-playing programs makes radio 
broadcasting a favorite vocational choice 
of teen-agers. 


Any teaching device, regardless of its 
novelty or efficiency, can be overworked. 
Sound equipment in speech classrooms 
is no exception. Too many recordings 
and overdone assignments in sidewalk 
reporting, news casting, sports casting, 
or singing commercials result in bore- 
dom as readily as repeated memori- 
zation of history dates or endless drill 
in verb conjugation. The overuse of 
sound equipment is easy because of the 
anxiety and enthusiasm of the students. 
Here, the wise teacher must employ re- 
straint, but still maintain a high degree 
of interest. This balance requires the 
use of the sound apparatus in connection 
with, or supplementary tc, regular plat- 
form speaking. (A course of study em- 
ploying sound equipment intermittently 
but consistently throughout the school 
year is more effective than a unit plan 
of study.) 


Speeches given at the beginning of 
the school year can be recorded and kept 
until the closing weeks of school, when 
they may be played back and compared 
with a recently-recorded performance, 
thus enabling the student to gauge his 
improvement. Any particularly good 
speech delivered at any time during the 
year should be recorded and used as 
motivation for the student’s develop- 
ment. 

One of the most effective uses of 
sound equipment is found in teaching 
students to listen. Recordings of out- 
standing speeches may be played and 
important points listed by the student, 
thus checking his ability to listen. This 
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same technique will emphasize effective 
delivery, diction, and other desirable 
characteristics of oral expression. The 
persuasive speech can be enlivened by 
using original or imitated radio com- 
mercials ; the descriptive speech is more 
readily learned when the student broad- 
casts his impressions of a football game 
or a scenic trip through Yellowstone 
National Park. There are few, if any, 
speech situations which cannot be corre- 
lated with the use of sound equipment 
which produces the realism so urgently 
needed in the classroom. 





In English 
4 By GRACE GRAY MILLER 


ERE at Fullerton, we are con- 

cerned with integration, not in 
core courses, but in constantly relating 
information and experiences into a total 
of increased comprehension to become 
a basis for pupils’ decisions and judg- 
ments. Both in English III, where we 
are using more movies than elsewhere 
in the English program, and in U. S. 
history, we are concerned with the prog- 
ress of American culture, as are teachers 
of music and art courses also. A sound 
movie invariably relates at least three 
of these aspects—art, music, and story— 
and sometimes more. 

We're adding special programs which: 
we hope will result in aesthetic appreci- 
ation, as well as in furnishing opportuni- 
ties for pupil-participation of a semi- 
creative sort and providing inspiration 
for further creative activities. 

For example, this year, following the 
days on which pupils have read both 
Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle” and Haw- 
thorne’s “Feathertop,” two stories in 
the development of American literature 
that are partly fantasies or fairy tales, 
we traced the history of one little legend 
beginning perhaps twenty centuries ago 
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with the Greek writer Lucian, up 1,000 
years to the German poet Goethe, up 
a hundred years to the French com- 
poser Dukas, then to Hawthorne’s vari- 
ation in “Feathertop,” to the modern 
dramatization of “Feathertop” in Percy 
MacKaye’s play, The Scarecrow, to the 
final medium for the original legend— 
Walt Disney’s film Fantasia. Unable to 
provide all of the steps and unable to 
afford the Disney film, we presented the 
program as follows with a running com- 
mentary by the teacher: A pupil read 
the translation of the legend Goethe 
used in his poem; we watched the film 
The Wizard’s Apprentice (animated 
like Disney’s and set to the famous 
French music like Disney’s) ; then we 
listened to our recording of Arturo 
Toscanini conducting the New York 
Symphony in Dukas’s The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice. 


Another program during the study 
of a chapter on “Oral Literature” was 
made up of pupils’ presentation of a 
radio performance that lasted several 
successive class periods. Students read 
a script composed of comments by au- 
thorities like the Lomax family and 
Carl Sandburg on the history of folk 
songs and the characteristics of the 
types, interspersed with records. Some 
of the records we used are the authentic 
singing of ballads and folk songs: re- 
prints of the collection made for the 
Library of Congress; some were negro 
spirituals sung by great artists like Paul 
Robeson and Marion Anderson. On the 
same occasions, we displayed on bulletin 
boards pictures that were suitable to 
the program. We referred frequently 
to books for supplementary reading. 

To raise class work to the level of real 
artistry, we study a few Shakespearean 
plays by playing the albums of record- 
ings made by able or great performers : 
Orson Welles and the Mercury Theatre 
group in Julius Caesar; Maurice Evans 
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and Judith Anderson in Macbeth ; John 
Gielgud in excerpts from Hamlet. We 
have a number of recordings of famous 
poets reading their own verse: ranging 
from that early record of Vachel Lind- 
say, reciting “The Congo,” to a later 
and better group by Robert Frost, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Carl Sandburgh, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin, and Archibald MacLeish. 
We own several cantatas: a combi- 
nation of musical settings for words of 
great poetry or prose, such as Ballad for 
Americans (Paul Robeson singing) ; 
I Hear America Singing (Walt Whit- 
man’s lines and John Charles Thomas’s 
voice ) ; Randall Thompson’s The Testa- 
ment of Freedom (the words by Thomas 
Jefferson rearranged and set to music 
played by a great symphony orchestra 
and sung by the Harvard Glee Club). 
We hear recordings made by Raymond 
Massey of Abe Lincoln in Illinois and 
Oklahoma selections (made from the 
play Green Grow the Lilacs). These 
are appropriate for either English or 
social-science classes or for both. 
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These performances also increase 
interest, we believe, in really fine ex- 
periences possible from the movie 
downtown and the radio at home. Such 
lessons may help elevate taste and en- 
courage appreciation of much that is 
educational and beautiful offered by 
commercial movie and radio. Even 
though indirect movie appreciation, it 
may not be wholly ineffective. 

The magnetic wire recorder is valu- 
able in all language classes, including 
English. We hope the time will come 
that we can permit, encourage, or re- 
quire every pupil in high school to “hear 
himself” while he is still young enough 
to improve the pitch and tone of his 
speaking voice, his enunciation and pro- 
nunciation, and his rate of speech. Such 
an opportunity would require several 
recorders; we now have only one for 
use on the two campuses—the junior 
college and the high school. But we an- 
ticipate the addition of a tape recorder 
to supplement the wire recorder now 
owned and used. 


Listening—the Fourth Phase of Communication 


“Of the four phases of communication, listening has until recently been a neg- 
lected one. Definite instruction and practice have been given in reading, writing, 
and speaking, but good listening habits we have supposed could be acquired 


naturally. 


“In reality, satisfactory listening habits are seldom found even among adults. 
Much so-called deafness is nothing more than inattention. We all listen to what 
we want to hear ; but we turn a ‘deaf ear’ to topics which bore us or which demand 
our concentration. It is much less embarrassing to claim, ‘I didn’t hear you,’ than 
it is to admit frankly, ‘I wasn’t listening to a word you said!’ 


“Today both in the classroom and in the home, listening is to a great extent 
supplanting the need for reading. Busy, or lazy, adults as well as children are 
getting much of the information for their daily conversational needs from the radio 
instead of from printed matter. A few years ago we began to simplify and digest 
reading material for the reluctant reader. Now we have progressed to the point 
of actually spoon-feeding the indifferent non-reader via the radio. Thus listening 
takes its place in the lines of communication.”—Muprep M. Fincn, Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, Cleveland, in Tue Creartnc House (May, 1946), 


Vol. 20, No. 9, p. 534. 
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TIME—For the Three R's 


HROUGH the Department of In- 

stitutes, University of California 
Extension, the thirty-five teachers of 
the fifteen California high schools en- 
gaged in the study of improvement of 
instruction met for a week during Janu- 
ary 7 to 11, 1946, at Berkeley. The 
workshop was timed to prepare the 
teachers for their classwork of the 
spring semester during which they were 
to explore with their students the values 
of utilization of articles in periodicals, 
films, and recordings in studying Amer- 
ican literature, science, and United 
States history. 

At the workshop, some of the teach- 
ers were perhaps somewhat bewildered. 
Although seventeen consultants were 
available, the teachers were thrown upon 
their own resources. Each group in 
English, history, and science had to de- 
termine for itself how it would deal with 
the problems of incorporating current 
materials into a course of study. It 
should be recorded that certain of the 
consultant staffs were perplexed at the 
apparent planlessness of the program, 
for they were unused to the initiative 
and resourcefulness of California teach- 
ers. Perhaps representatives of univer- 
sities were also a little distressed to be 
restrained for a brief time from preach- 
ing the gospel according to their lights. 
In the end, the workshop justified itself, 
and the teachers could hardly believe 
their good fortune. (Administrators go 
to meetings—not classroom teachers! 
Curriculum experts outline courses— 
not teachers who know their children!) 

Gradually, the teachers realized that 
they had been gathered together with 
the full approval of their superintend- 


q Reported by RUTH E. MAGUIRE 





4 This article is the second in a series 
of reports on the California study of 
teaching techniques sponsored by the 
Divisions of Audio-Visual and Secon- 
dary Education of the California State 
Department of Education and Stan- 
ford University under the direction of 
Alvin C. Eurich and Frank B. Lindsay. 

In this report, Miss Maguire reviews 
that part of the study which dealt with 
the teaching of the language arts. The 
JOURNAL is indebted to Frank B. 
Lindsay for his editing of the mate- 
rials which Miss Maguire assembled 
in her work as research assistant for 
the study. 

The report on the teaching of sci- 
ence will appear in the April issue as 
a part of the science symposium. 





ents and principals to counsel among 
themselves how to use, for once, all the 
teaching materials they could imagine. 
Not after a day of classes or on a Sat- 
urday after a week of teaching, but for 
five whole workdays they were free to 
plan. The director of the study, Frank 
B. Lindsay of the State Department of 
Education, convinced them that they 
were to teach only what they and their 
home schools truly believed in teaching 
and what they best knew how to teach. 
He assured them that through the 
courtesy of Time, Incorporated, they 
would have for every student in their 
classes an abundance of magazines, 
movies, and recordings to help and to 
stimulate both indifferent learners and 
superior students to master subject 
matter. He hoped to make them feel 
that they were equal partners with the 
Department of Education in blazing 
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afresh a trail to better learning. Under 
the impact of such an unorthodox situ- 
ation, some teachers were shocked into 
renewed awareness of opportunity for 
professional growth. Like a kitten in 
a strange room, some picked their way 
cautiously among the heaps of materials 
roundabout until, satisfied that no hid- 
den peril existed, they fairly purred over 
the abundance. 

Guided by Cornelius H. Siemens, 
then at the University of California, the 
combined groups outlined and adopted 
a set of self-instructions for the use of 
periodical materials as course content. 
“The job of the secondary school has 
been defined,” said Dr. Siemens, “as 
teaching students to do better the things 
they will do anyhow and to help them 
to develop new worth-while fields of 
interests and endeavors.” 


A unit of instruction was defined for 
the duration of the project as “the teach- 
ing procedure of correlating and ar- 
ranging the course of study around a 
central activity, theme, or topic in order 
to provide each student with oppor- 
tunities for integrating experiences and 
mastery of desired goals.” For integra- 
tion, the first or organic definition was 
accepted from the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation, edited by Carter V. Good (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1945). 


The group adopted four basic prin- 
ciples : 


1, Learning is purposeful, an active process. 
Students must consciously have goals 
toward which they work. 


2. Learning is reorganization of behavior. 
It is essential that students enjoy con- 
crete, realistic experiences which they 
judge worth-while. 

3. Learning is by wholes. The unit or topic 
must be developed about an enterprise 
that is natural and meaningful to the stu- 
dents concerned. 


4. Learning is colored and intensified by 
feelings and emotions. Students must be- 
lieve that their work is important, worth- 
while; they must see evidence that they 
are achieving goals they accept. 
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C= CERNING the use of magazines 
such as Life and Time, the teachers 
adopted the following platform: 


The contents of informative, valid 
and reliable periodicals can and should 
be used as an integral part of the class 
instruction : 

1. to provide a rich source of current data 


for discussion about basic problems and 
to introduce new class problems ; 


2. to provide special assistance for the bril- 
liant, the dull, and students with special 
abilities in arts and sciences ; 

3. to illuminate textbooks with pictorial 
material ; 


4. to develop by means of a file of “fugitive 
materials” drawn from periodicals the 
ability of students to locate and select 
articles currently pertinent to a problem 
or interest ; 


5. to afford students live and varied ma- 
terials to build notebooks, picture albums, 
files of articles, bulletin-board displays, 
and sources for oral assignments, dis- 
cussions, essays, and practice materials ; 


6. to familiarize students with the content, 
style, and format of commonly-used adult 
sources of information; and 


7. to develop in students discrimination in 
selection, reading, and critically judging 
events as reported in the press. 


A diversity of courses came under the 
heading of English: American litera- 
ture, combined English and_ social 
studies, oral expression, grammar and 
composition, and vocational English. 
During the week of the workshop under 
the guidance of Elizabeth Noel, special- 
ist in classroom use of radio and record- 
ings, and Reginald Bell of Stanford 
University, the English teachers de- 
termined the procedures which each 
would employ in her school during the 
semester. Some definitely planned to 
rework courses from merely chrono- 
logical study of American literature to 
topical so that their students also sched- 
uled in United States history might 
learn how the orators and writers of 
America heralded and interpreted the 
growth of democracy. 
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HE teachers of English courses in 

the participating high schools 
adopted suggested classroom techniques 
presented by Donald Harrison, then 
Director of Research and Curriculum, 
Kern County High School District. In 
outline, the headings were: 


1. Teacher Preparation: review of materials 
to study; preparation of supplementary 
aids—lists, displays, questions to provoke 
class discussion. 


2. Classroom Preparation: weekly bulletin- 
board displays ; maps, and the like. 


3. Pupil Preparation: class discussion, 
introductory; word lists; question lists. 


4. Techniques and Activities: vocabulary 
development; demonstrations; student 
participation in projects. 


5. Summarization: tests and special re- 
ports. 


At Bakersfield, the course in voca- 
tional English for students who usually 
end formal schooling upon high-school 
graduation was taught by Miss Emma 
Sandrini. The objectives of the course 
were three : to instill principles of gram- 
mar and punctuation sufficient for ordi- 
nary business and social intercourse ; to 
give students practice in speaking to help 
them gain poise, self-assurance, and 
clarity; and to encourage the reading 
of periodicals to enrich their experi- 
ence, enlarge vocabulary, and deepen 
appreciation of life values. For these 
students, average in ability but soon to 
leave school, their acquaintance with 
magazines which inform and educate 
provide a means whereby they could 
hope to continue development into in- 
telligent citizens and useful members of 
the community. 

Most of the boys in the classes were 
interested in shop, and they took Eng- 
lish because they had to; the girls were 
more concerned with cosmetics and 
dates than literature. Wisely, Miss San- 
drini did not “assign” readings in Life 
and Time. Instead, she casually men- 


tioned various articles which she had 
seen in them and left them on her desk. 
The students began, almost furtively at 
first, so that their classmates might not 
think them suddenly turned studious, 
“to look them over.” An article in Life 
on plastic surgery provoked a lively dis- 
cussion in which boys who had always 
been mute in class found themselves ex- 
cited participants. Another instance was 
Time’s account of a locally-popular or- 
chestra leader and a dance attended in 
part by “cannery girls.” This roused a 
storm of comment among class mem- 
bers. News of aviation and television 
proved to Miss Sandrini’s agreeable 
surprise that formerly-tongue-tied boys 
could both talk and write when they 
saw “sense to English.” 

At Corona, Mrs. Hazel E. Hyatt 
taught two classes of “regular Junior 
English.” Oral expression included 
practice in conversation, class discus- 
sion, and debate. Compositions gave 
training in outlining, preparation of 
bibliographies, paragraph development, 
and term papers. The effectiveness of 
the employment of current materials to 
present these topics surprised both 
teacher and students. Always a compe- 
tent teacher, Mrs. Hyatt confessed she 
was enjoying her teaching to a degree 
she had not experienced in years. As 
one student told her parents with the 
ruthless incisiveness of adolescence: 
“English is swell this semester! The 
old battle-axe has something new.” 


i hay is perhaps the moment to pause 
for two comments. The most suc- 
cessful use of current periodicals in the 
classroom was made, of course, by the 
older and more experienced teachers. 
There is a widespread delusion that 
only young teachers can utilize the new 
and keep up with the times. But Robert 
Browning long ago exposed that fallacy 
through the lips of Rabbi Ben Ezra: 
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“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made. 
“Thence I shall pass approved 
A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a God though in 
the germ. 
“And I shall thereupon 
Take rest, ere I be gone 
Once more on my adventure brave and new; 
Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what armor to in- 
due.” 


Older teachers may not welcome the 
new with guileless enthusiasm, for they 
have seen many fads urged in education 
which passed without a trace. But once 
convinced that a new medium will really 
help the boys and girls, to whom they 
have devoted their lives, to learn, these 
teachers proceed to use it with confi- 
dence and competence. 

At Delano, Chester R. Shuler par- 
alleled topics in his English classes with 
Gerald L. Jensen’s sections in United 
States history. Their common theme 
was “American life and ideals are re- 
vealed in literature and history.” In 
English classes, effort was made to 
show how American literature devel- 
oped from English as colonists and set- 
tlers spread across the land; how the 
growth of America affected American 
writing and, in turn, historical events 
responded to American thinking. Mr. 
Shuler hoped to show his students, for 
instance, how Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad” mirrored the attitude of 
Americans in foreign policy also. And 
reports of contemporary events conform 
to American thought. 


At Fortuna, Miss Gladys Shulsen had 
the largest group of students in English 
classes of any of the fifteen high schools. 
They ranged from young people of 
families whose parents “wanted them to 
learn English’”—and doubted whether 
current periodicals had anything to do 
with it—to children from homes where 
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only Italian and Portuguese were 
spoken. A common bond was found in 
a six-weeks unit on advertising. Stu- 
dents having difficulty with the English 
language enlarged their vocabulary with 
new words and synonyms found in the 
ads. Alert students gained in critical 
judgment through examination of ad- 
vertising. For advertising, writing is 
writing with a purpose, to attract atten- 
tion, to arouse interest, to carry con- 
viction, to create desire, and to cause 
action. These are reasons for any speak- 
ing or writing, of course; but advertis- 
ing, in addition, emphasizes brevity, 
clarity, and completeness in conveying 
its message. The principles of good 
writing sometimes concealed in the liter- 
ary selections ordinarily studied in high- 
school courses stand out here. The habit 
of using the dictionary, often difficult 
to instill in students, was easy to form 
when advertising was studied. “Don’t 
shy away from big words,” Miss Shul- 
sen urged her pupils. “Meet them half- 
way and look them up so that you can 
understand what a person is talking 
about.” 


NGLISH fundamentals ceased to be 

a bugaboo or a dull chore when stu- 
dents saw how vital correct expression 
is for communication. The transition to 
letter writing and practice in oral inter- 
view followed naturally. For three- 
quarters of Fortuna High School grad- 
uates go to work immediately ; only one 
in ten goes to any college. Practice in 
applying for a job is not an academic 
performance when the actual experience 
stands only weeks away. The curricula 
in agriculture, commerce, homemaking, 
and industrial arts are deservedly pop- 
ular although college-preparatory sub- 
jects are not neglected. 

Every person, Miss Shulsen helped 
her students to understand, is a salesman 
of himself. Only he can persuade and 
convince people to his way of thinking, 
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whether to give him a job or vote with 
him. Of course, Miss Shulsen was 
aided by the fact that both community 
and school are unusual in a sense even 
in California. Assembled from fifteen 
élementary-school districts, the students 
are courteous, co-operative, wholesome 
in attitude, unsophiscated, and secure in 
their homes and community. In turn, 
the administration of the high school has 
been far-sighted and forward-looking. 
Principal George J. Badura makes par- 
ents, students, and teachers feel For- 
tuna is their own school and can be what 
they choose to make it. (Just as an in- 
stance, he calls students into his office 
as their birthdays occur and gives them 
the sense of the interest which he and 
the teachers have in them as persons. 
He knows them outside of school.) 


ah ITY, coherence, and emphasis 
were no longer routine exercises 
when students studied their employment 
in advertising. It is not possible within 
the limits of the present article to do 
more than indicate how well the stu- 
dents responded, how they grew in 
mastery of diction, punctuation, and 
rules of grammar—agreement of sub- 
ject and verb had meaning! Carolyn’s 
notebook illustrates how students 
learned to analyze communications. Us- 
ing the advertisement of a popular candy 
with many flavors, she showed how 
color, design, and action combine to at- 
tract attention, how humor and a strik- 
ing question make one pause. Next, 
interest and curiosity are aroused by 
statements that bring home the impor- 
tance of the confection to oneself. Con- 
viction is secured variously, she illus- 
trated through many ads, by the “taste 
test,” trade mark, testimonial, approval 
of physicians or scientists, prevalence of 
use, or seal of approval by professional 
associations, as underwriters, or guar- 
antee. Desire was created by appeal to 
fashion, standard of living, wearing 


quality, or personal improvement. Ac- 
tion might be spurred by free trial or 
sample, special sale or discount, prizes, 
limited time of offer, or saving in labor 
and money. 

Cicero, in his orations against Cati- 
line, or Webster, refuting Calhoun, em- 
ployed with no more keenness and cal- 
culation arguments of persuasion and 
incitement than Carolyn outlined in her 
admirable notebook. Another result of 
class study was an appreciation of prop- 
aganda. There is a notion abroad that 
propaganda somehow is disreputable. 
From the author of “Who is Sylvia? 
What is She?’ to Robert Frost’s 
“Mending Wall,” that poem of the para- 
dox of people as neighbors or competi- 
tors which lies in the contradictory 
hearts of men, propaganda is the vehicle 
of artistic expression. The Band- 
Wagon device only throws into relief 
the need of men to belong to their chosen 
group; it is as real as a child’s need for 
family affection and admiration. With- 
out the card-stacking device, conversa- 
tion would languish. We all respond to 
Name-calling and Transfer in every 
popular song. Advertising only em- 
ploys more nakedly what literature de- 
pends upon for its greatness. 


But it is proper, too, to report that 
some students did not like to study 
English through advertising—even for 
part of the semester. “When I first 
started on this unit, I actually thought 
it was going to be stupid,” wrote Jane, 
“but after we got more involved, I 
liked it... . Vocabulary is very impor- 
tant but I did not learn the meaning of 
too many words.” Dolores confirms 


this: “The vocabulary study was all 
right, but I don’t particularly care for 
it because you might find out what a 
long word means and the next day 
you've forgotten about it already. But 
aside from this, I liked the work.” 
Lucy voiced the opinion, “When we 
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first started to study about advertising 
in English, my immediate impression 
was that it would be time wasted. I 
thought it was silly and also rather bor- 
ing. I wondered what connection adver- 
tising had with English. As time went 
on, I began to enjoy it, the reason per- 
haps being that it was something dif- 
ferent and a rest from the regular 
grammar. Now that it is over, I look 
back on the study of advertising as time 
that could have been used to better ad- 
vantage.” George took a practical view 
of the unit as he wrote: “I think that 
the work we did on advertising was 
very good for the people that intend to 
go into the advertising business. But to 
those who are not going into advertis- 
ing, it is a sort of waste of time... 

Some of the things in the course were 
not exactly useful, like talking to per- 
suade and the letter of application for a 
job. And making that notebook was of 
no use whatsoever because most of the 
students didn’t know what they were 
looking for when they were looking in 
the magazine for ads. .. . But the teacher 
wouldn’t have given it to us if she hadn’t 
thought it wasn’t of some good.” Fin- 
ally, Winifred concluded, “I think the 
work with advertising was very inter- 
esting, but I don’t think it should be 
taught in English. . . . There is some 
educational value and quite a lot of art 
value in it, but to teach art in English 
classes is not right either... . In Eng- 
lish, you should learn your grammar 
rules, and the vocabulary is all right. 
It does come in handy to know some of 
these words and you understand them.” 


A°® student-editor, Irene Edwards 
wrote in the Fortuna Hi-Spy (May 
10, 1946 issue) : “Democracy must be 
practiced by students. Democracy and 
equality are inseparable. All men are 
entitled to equal rights and equal re- 
spect. . . . In school, everyone is en- 
titled to take the course most fitted to 
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his ability. The merit of one course does 
not out-balance the other. ... Every stu- 
dent has the right to attend school 
dances and activities. The ‘right crowd’ 
should include every student, not a cer- 
tain few. In high school, everyone ‘be- 
longs.’ A few careless, ill-chosen words 
may cause hurt and bitter feelings. For- 
tuna Union High School is renowned 
for its spirit of democracy. The high 
school is the student body. We, the 
student body, must practice democ- 
racy.” 


T Encinitas, Miss Vergene R. 

Headington of San Dieguito Un- 
ion High School utilized book reviews 
to teach exact writing. Students gained 
skill in making synopses and compared 
reviews in Time with those in the New 
York Times book section. The growth 
of tolerance in America, as evidenced 
by American writing from Colonial 
times onward, linked current reading 
with ordinary aspects of literary study. 
The objectives listed by Miss Heading- 
ton and her students follow: 


1. Preparing ourselves for adult after- 
graduation reading. 

2. Studying contemporary problems in 
American life. 

3. Taking responsibility for solutions of 
contemporary problems. 

4. Better understanding ourselves by de- 
veloping insight into the views and prob- 
lems of other people. 

5. Gaining a tolerant attitude toward peo- 
ple of other races and nationalities. 

6. Becoming acquainted with contempo- 
rary authors and subjects of current 
books. 

7. Actually reading current American 
writings that are influencing Americans 
today. 

8. Appreciating older American literature 
by understanding that literature reflects 
the age in which it is written. 

9. Increasing vocabulary through reading 
American literature. 

10. Improving written expression. 

11. Improving oral expression. 

12. Enjoying American literature. 
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Each student was encouraged to rate 
himself at repeated intervals as to his 
growth with respect to each of the fore- 
going objectives during the semester. 


A vocabulary test of sixty word mean- 
ings was compiled from book reviews 
and administered to the junior class then 
studying them and also to the seniors 
who had taken American literature the 
year before. The range for the juniors 
was 46 to 9; median score 22; upper 
quartile 27 and lower 16. For the sen- 
iors, who had had a year to forget, the 
range was 27 to 11; median score 19; 
upper quartile 21 and lower 16. 


HE students conducted a magazine 

survey of their periodical reading 
near the close of the semester. Per- 
centages of the class who had been reg- 
ular readers of a given magazine before 
the semester opened and who were now 
constant readers are tabulated. 


Percent- 
age of Percent- 
class age of 


readers class now 
before 1946 readers 











Reader’s Digest ..................-. 100% 100% 
A ee 95 100 
Time ...... . 45 100 
Saturday Evening Post ........ 85 95 
| 7 80 80 
National Geographic ............ 60 70 
SII cdesecisininidnoninintondi 50 70 
ne tiecensinctbiatincanltl 30 70 
SRE SPARSE RS 60 65 
as telsiecictsinciisnsienibidi 55 65 
Good Housekeeping .............. 55 60 
Ladies’ Home Journal .......... 55 60 
Popular Mechanics .............. 55 60 
McCall’s .. 55 55 
Better Homes & Gardens...... 50 55 
Popular Science ................... 50 55 
PEL AT 45 55 


Miss Headington reported the amaze- 
ment of a fellow teacher who stepped 
into her classroom while she was ab- 
sent. “Everyone was reading Time; 
they didn’t even look up when I entered 
the room.” A janitor, always a keen 
critic of teaching procedures, put it this 


way: “The kids nowadays get to read 
current magazines. I think that is the 
way it should be. We used to study 
things like ancient history. We never 
knew what was going on in our time.” 

Miss Margaret White of Santa Paula 
did not stress magazines but took a poll 
of the reading habits of her students. 
out of a class of 36, constant readers of 
the Reader’s Digest numbered 13; of 
the Saturday Evening Post and Look, 
10 each ; Seventeen, 5, and Popular Sci- 
ence and the Ladies’ Home Journal, 4 
each. In addition to the assigned section 
of Time on national affairs, Miss White 
found that without assignment her stu- 
dents read regularly these other sec- 
tions: radio, 100 per cent; cinema, 50 
per cent; sports, 40 per cent; science 
and people, 15 per cent ; and music and 
art, 10 per cent. 


POLL of parents accompanied by 

a letter from the principal obtained 
these replies: 

1. In your opinion, is your son (or daugh- 

ter) more or less interested in English 

because of the use of magazines and 


films? (Yes—85 per cent. No change 
noted—15 per cent.) 


2. Does he (or she) talk at home about 
films seen at school or articles read? 
(Occasionally—60 per cent. Frequently— 
40 per cent. Never—none.) 


3. Do you favor using films or magazines 
in class work? (Frequently—80 per cent. 
Sometimes—20 per cent. Never—none.) 


Ten parents wrote letters to give in- 
stances of increased interest in school 
work based upon study of current ma- 
terials. 


Even at Sequoia Union High School 
in Redwood City, where Harvey Hall 
taught a course in American literature 
that emphasized the development of type 
forms (short story, essay, novel, drama, 
and poetry), he found periodicals of 
importance. “The book and play re- 
views in Time,” he stated, “are very 
good to introduce grammar and com- 
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position.” When Emerson was studied, 
Hall read aloud three articles for com- 
parison from Time, April 29, 1946: 
“Anatomy of Failure,” “Every Hour of 
the Day,” and “Man Against Hunger.” 
“These are beautiful essays,” he con- 
cluded. “And now I want you people 
to think through the question, What 
Can I Do? and write your answers.” 
At a final meeting at Stanford Uni- 
versity in June, 1946, the teachers of 
English classes prepared and endorsed 
these statements concerning their own 
participation in the study project: 
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“We have gained professional recog- 
nition from having been chosen by our 
school boards and administrators to take 
part in this study. We recognize the re- 
sponsibility this recognition involves to- 
ward our fellow teachers and our 
schools. We have been part of a sig- 
nificant study. We have gained confi- 
dence in selecting and using new types 
of materials. We have revised our 
points-of-view and re-thought our ob- 
jectives and procedures. We have ex- 
panded our horizons.” 





Teaching Literature in California Schools 


In the third report by the Committee to Study English Curricula in the Cali- 
fornia Educational System, written by James R. Caldwell in 1946, the Committee 
makes these recommendations concerning the teaching of literature in the high 


schools of California: 


1. To begin immediately the preparation of an extensive list of works of high 
quality (including some contemporary works) to be sent to all high schools 
of the state for the purpose of guiding the schools in a renovation and 
extension of their program of classroom reading of first-rate literature. 

a. Some classification of the works recommended, in order that the high 
schools may be aided in distinguishing degrees of excellence and present 
to all students some books of superlative excellence. 

b. Some brief description of the nature of the work and some estimate of 
the age and intelligence level to which it is appropriate. 

c. Some indication of special student interests to which the work might 


appeal. 


d. Some suggestion of sequences and combinations of works which would 


provide valuable three- or four-year courses in high school. 

2. That the high schools be requested, on the basis of this list, to undertake a 
program of experiment and investigation in the teaching particularly of 
first-rate books in order to discover which are most valuable in the esti- 
mation : 

a. of students in high school 
b. of teachers in high school 
c. of high-school graduates ten years after graduation. 

3. That the high schools, the schools of education, and the departments of 
English in the colleges and universities of the state be informed of the Com- 
mittee’s undertaking and be requested to submit suggestions regarding items 
to be included in the list, guiding principles, methods of appraising their 
efficacy, etc. 
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A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Recommended for Elementary, Secondary, and College Teachers 
by the National Council of Teachers of English 














MONOGRAPHS 

American English Grammar (Charles C. Fries) $2.50 
English Usage (Arthur G. Kennedy) $1.25 
Facts about Current English Usage (Albert H. Marckwardt and 

Fred Walcott) $1.00 
Evaluating Instruction in Secondary School English (Dora V. Smith)........ $2.25 
Pupils Are People (Nellie Appy) $2.25 
Producing School Movies (Hardy R. Finch and Eleanor D. Childs)............ $1.50 


An Experience Curriculum in English (Edited by W. Wilbur Hatfield) ........ $2.00 
Conducting Experiences in English (Edited by Angela M. Broening)........ $2.50 
A Correlated Curriculum (Edited by Ruth Mary Weeks) $2.20 























Radio and English Teaching (Edited by Max J. Herzberg) $2.00 
Educating for Peace (Edited by Ida T. Jacobs and John J. DeBoer)............ $1.50 
Film and School (Helen Rand and Richard Lewis) $1.20 
Photoplay Appreciation in American High Schools (William Lewin)........ $1.25 
A Guide to Play Selection (Edited by Milton Smith) $1.40 
Teaching High School Students to Read (Stella S. Center and 

Gladys L. Persons) $2.50 

READING LISTS 

Books for You (Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12) Single copies $0.30 
Victory Corps Reading List Single copies $0.10 
Good Reading (for college students and adults) ........................ Single copies $0.30 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS 
Basic Aims for English Instruction (Prepared by the Basic Aims Com- 








mittee—Dora V. Smith, Chairman) $0.10 
Speak, Look, and Listen (Compiled by Harlen M. Adams) $0.50 
Thinking Together: Promoting Democracy through Class Discussion e 
(George Salt) $0.20 





What Communication Means Today (Lennox Grey and Consultants)........ $0.50 
Junior High School English—In Wartime and After (Helen G. Hanlon and 








Miriam B. Booth and Committee) $0.25 
Skill in Listening (Kay Monoghan Saunders, Alice Sterner, Milton A. 

Kaplan, and Consultants $0.35 
Children Learn to Write (Compiled by Fannie J. Ragland)........................ .. $0.50 


Pamphlets and reading lists may be ordered from the Council Office, 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. All books except Evaluating Instruction and Pro- 
ducing School Movies should be ordered by non-members from the D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New York. Members may order all 
books from the Council Office. 


Members receive a discount on the list prices that have been quoted. 











NEW DIRECTIONS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


“Damaging charges have of late been leveled against English teachers, and 
not always without good cause. Not that they tried to do too much but that they 
made too little of their opportunity. Instead of approaching the study of language 
experimentally, they clung stubbornly to the anchor of tradition, feeling it to be 
their imperative duty to keep English pure and undefiled. They held fast to estab- 
lished rules of purity and propriety so that ‘schoolma’arm English’ became an 
object of reproach and ridicule. Formal grammar was the god of the pedants. . . . 

“What major changes are called for if the English curriculum is to be revised? 
In practice, the ‘new’ philosophy of English instruction resolves itself into the 
observance of the following precepts. Though seemingly easy to grasp conceptu- 
ally, they are hard to put into practice. Success in the ‘new’ system of instruction 
is achieved not by knowledge of what these semantic principles are but by the 
ability to put them flexibly and intelligently to use on all those occasions where 
language is the medium of communication. 


1) A word is not a thing. Words are but pointers, symbols. Language is but 
amap.... 


2) The sentence has outdistanced the word in importance. The reality of the 
sentence is beyond dispute... . 


3) Understanding of the functional nature of language as a means of com- 
munication and social behavior will in time lead students to place less reliance 


on the dictionary as the court of last resort when a question of contextual meaning 
is to be decided. . . . 


4) If that much is achieved, it will not be long before the student himself real- 
izes that language is plastic and protean in character. Words are known by the 
company they keep and by the occasions which they serve. . . . 


5) These are elementary principles, easily grasped by high school freshmen, 
all leading up to the master principle that when we speak or write we are speak- 
ing or writing for someone; each act of communication is guided by a special 
purpose. . . 

6) Asa result, the ‘correct-usage’ doctrine will gradually lapse into desuetude. 


7) English grammar taught as a formal discipline—the Maginot line of the 
traditional English curriculum—will have to go. . . . 


8) The study of vocabulary will lose its artificial, rote character. For the 
study of words will grow out of the emerging philosophy of language as a dynamic 
form of social behavior. 

9) The two disciplines, English and social studies, have much in common and 
there need be no talk of one ‘liquidating’ the other. Probably the best solution is 
to have the teachers of these subject areas co-operate so that eventually understand- 
ing can be reached as to the proper scope of each and their points of fruitful inter- 
relationship. Language is basic not only to communication ; it is the indispensable 
vehicle and seminal substance of thought itself... . The English classroom is 
the human laboratory par excellence; it is a forum, a theatre, a confessional, 
a clinic, a miniature society. . . . Preoccupation with formal techniques and the 
correction of errors has held back the development of a more ambitious ‘mental 
hygiene’ program in the schools, a program in which the English classroom could 
contribute constructively to the shaping of the emerging personality pattern of 
the young. The creative English work can do much to solve problems of this kind. 

“All this is but a step in the right direction. Of themselves these suggested 
methods will not effect a miracle. Students will still have to apply themselves 
and teachers will have to teach with increased energy and zest, but the energy 
expended on both sides will at least be meaningful and purposeful and rewarding. 
The young will realize that they are gaining insight into the psychology of lan- 
guage, its function as well as structure. Semantics in education is no panacea, 
but it does convert the learning process into a source of personal benefit and a 
means of growth.”—Cnaries I. GiicksBerG, Assistant Professor of English, 
Brooklyn College, in Harvarp EpucationaL Review (Summer, 1946), pp. 
225-233. 
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THE GENERAL-LANGUAGE COURSE 


“Born during the infancy of the junior high school, the general language course 
grew slowly during the twenties and reached its adolescence during the thirties. 
Like an adolescent, general language grew incoherently, first in one direction and 
then another, awkwardly attempting to do too much, often accomplishing little 
or nothing. Many of its elders frowned on it, while others set about reorienting 
its growth. As the course approaches maturity, it is well to take stock, to profit 
by the mistakes of the past, and to formulate a course of action for the future. 

“If the purpose of the course is to improve basic communication skills, that is, 
to develop language consciousness, the following points merit attention : 


1. The content should be calculated to awaken an interest in language per se, 
to show its importance in the modern world—in propaganda, in advertising, in 
law. It should try to develop a critical attitude toward, and awareness of, lan- 
guage; to show the relationships between language and the background and 
ancestry of English; and to develop an appreciation of foreign cultures through 
comparative linguistics and accompanying intercultural materials. 


2. Teaching methods should allow for a wide range of activities and interests, 


for student participation in planning units of study, and for democratic classroom 
procedures. 


3. Teachers must be well trained and interested in the work. More than one 
teacher is recommended, and integration of materials with other courses is 
necessary. 


4. The grade level may be higher than the junior high school. Many of the 
concepts involved are too difficult for comprehension at that age level. 


5. The course should preferably be a full year in length. 
6. All pupils should be reached and full credit granted. 


“To function effectively, a democracy depends on an enlightened population. 
Education must provide the opportunity for youth to realize the democratic ideals 
of the use of reason, the brotherhood of man, and freedom of the individual. To 
achieve these goals, our rapidly changing culture requires more training in basic 
areas, one of the most important of which is the use of language. The ability to 
think critically, rather than to allow oneself to be influenced by stereotypes, 
clichés, and emotionally charged concept, is measured by the ability to use lan- 
guage. Moreover, both democratic ideals and our rapidly shrinking, interdependent 
world require a clear understanding of all peoples and cultures. Intolerance, based 
on ignorance, has no place in our society. Education must provide the facts and 
equal opportunity to all persons to develop to their fullest capacity and to learn 
competence in social living co-operation, and in the use of reason.”—James G. 
Esneau_t, East Bakersfield High School, in Tue Scuoot Review (December, 
1947), vol. LV, No. 10, pp. 599-604. 


Reading in High School and College 


“There are many teachers in both high school and college who will give scant 
attention, or even entirely ignore, any discussion of the teaching of reading on 
levels above the elementary school. To anyone who will take enough trouble to 
do more than theorize about the matter, another side to the question will appear. 
He will find college students who cannot read faster than 150 words a minute. He 
will find others who can read rapidly enough but who either cannot interpret or 
cannot remember what they read. He will find further that, with only a little 
assistance, each of these defects tends to disappear. ... . ”"—WortH J. Ospurn, 
University of Washington, in Tue Scnoot Review (September, 1947), vol. LV, 
No. 7, p. 408. 











Foreign Language in the 
Teacher-Training Institution 


N inquiry addressed to the teacher- 
training institutions of California 
in October, 1947, yielded returns from 
the foreign-language departments of the 
University of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Occidental College, Mills Col- 
lege, Chico State College, Fresno State 
College, and San Diego State College. 
Because these institutions enroll the 
large majority of prospective secondary- 
school teachers in California, the find- 
ings can be regarded as representative 
of foreign-language instruction in the 
State’s teacher-training institutions. The 
postwar status of the foreign languages 
in the degree-granting institutions of 
this state is revealed by the replies to 
the following nine topics of inquiry : 

1. Postwar changes in foreign- 
language requirements for the A. B. 
degree. 

Occidental College: “All students are 
required to have the proficiency which 
is measured by the completion of one 
year of college work directed towards 
speaking or reading a language.” 

Mills College: “. . . either two years of 
study, or passing a qualifying examina- 
tion at the two-year, college-proficiency 
level.” 

Chico State College: “Five departments 
require French or German; one, Ger- 
man; and two others recommend a 
language.” 

San Diego State College: “. . . about 
four years ago... the State Department 
of Education passed a regulation for- 
bidding any State College in California 
from requiring more than ten units of 
work in foreign language for the A. B. 
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degree. That ruling reduced our 
foreign-language requirement from fif- 
teen to ten units, a requirement which 
may be satisfied either in high school 
or in college.” 

Chico State College, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and the University of California 
reported no postwar change in foreign- 
language requirements for the A.B. 
degree. 


2. Postwar changes in admission 
requirements. 
Mills College: “No previous language 
study is required for admission to 
undergraduate study at the College. . .” 
San Diego State College: “There is no 
requirement of foreign-language work 
for admission . . .” 

The remaining replies indicated no 
postwar changes in this respect. 

3. Introduction of languages not 
previously taught. 
University of California: “A greater 
emphasis on oriental languages remains. 
Scandinavian has been added; this had 
long been proposed, and can hardly be 
considered as a war-outcome.” 
Fresno State College: “We offered 
Portuguese for four or five years ; it was 
elected by a mere handful of students, 
and this year it is not being given.” 
Occidental College: “There is a much 
greater interest in the Russian language. 
We are now teaching first and second 
year of Russian for undergraduates.” 
Mills College: “Since the war, only 
Chinese has been added to our curricu- 
lum... . our previous offering of Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, French, Italian, and 
German has been maintained.” 
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San Diego State College: “This year, 
we have begun to offer Latin . . . Italian 
was tried just before our entry into the 
war, but was discontinved because of 
small enrollments.” 

Stanford University: “Stanford is now 
giving instruction in Japanese and Por- 
tuguese. New since the war.” 

The remaining replies indicated no 
addition of languages beyond those al- 
ready taught before the war. Chico 
State College, however, reported the 
reintroduction of German after a lapse 
of several years. 


4. Introduction of courses not pre- 
viously taught. 
University of California: “That we 
should be giving thirty sections of Ger- 
man 1 against twelve sections a year 
earlier reflects a huge increase of inter- 
est in German that clearly stems from 
the war.” 
Mills College: “French diction... 
more courses in French conversation 


... two one-year courses in Latin- 
American literature. . . . The renewed 
influx of students from abroad has made 
necessary the addition . . . of [a] course 
in English for foreign students or Eng- 
lish as a foreign language.” 

San Diego State College: “We now 
offer a course in Spanish commercial 
correspondence on the intermediate 
level. . . . We also began this year a 
special first-year course in ‘Spanish for 
Elementary School Teachers,’ a one- 
semester, five-unit course to prepare 
elementary-school teachers in a very 
rudimentary way for helping their chil- 
dren with their Spanish in between the 
visits of the regular Spanish teacher.” 
Fresno State College: “In the summer 
session, [Fresno State College] gave an 
intensive course for beginners—six 
units in six weeks. The students con- 
centrated all their work on elementary 
Spanish, five or six hours a day.” 








4 No treatment of curriculum problems in the field of language arts would be 
complete without a discussion of the teaching of foreign languages. As the 
foreign-language contribution to this symposium, Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Stanford University, nationally-known authority 
in the field of foreign-language instruction, presents here a survey of trends 
in this field in the teacher-training institutions of California. Dr. Kaulfers has 
published extensively in the language-arts field, his latest book being “Modern 
Spanish Teaching,” published in 1947 by Henry Holt and Company. 

Collaborating with Dr. Kaulfers in this survey are: Dr. B. Q. Morgan, Pro- 
fessor of German, Stanford University, and an Associate Editor of the JOURNAL; 
Dr. Clair H. Bell, Professor of German, University of California at Berkeley: Dr. 
Guy B. Colburn, Professor of Foreign Languages, Fresno State College; Dr. 
Robert E. Fitch, Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Philosophy, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles; Louis Monguié, Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, Mills College, Oakland; Dr. Walter T. Phillips, Professor of Spanish 
and French, San Diego State College; and Miss May E. Williams, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages and Head of Department, Chico State College. 

Readers who are interested in a brief report of the nation-wide use of the 
intensified “Army method,” mentioned under Item 6 of this survey, are referred 
to TIME (December 29. 1947), page 46. 

Spring issues of the JOURNAL will publish articles by foreign-language 
teachers in the secondary schools of California. 
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The remaining replies indicated no 
changes in the way of new courses, ex- 
cept as noted in paragraph 3 above. 

5. Postwar changes in relative em- 
phasis on speaking, reading, or writ- 
ing. 

Occidental College: “Perhaps the most 
important development is the retooling 
of all our introductory courses in the 
languages so we direct them either 
towards skill in reading or towards skill 
in speaking the language. This means 
that formal grammatical studies come 
in the second year. This program seems 
to have revitalized student-interest in 
languages.” 

University of California: ‘‘None. 
Greater speaking ability can, of course, 
be obtained as was well demonstrated 
by the A.S.T.P. courses ; but that attain- 
ment is at the cost of other values.” 
Mills College: “We had an old tradi- 
tion in developing speaking fluency. ... 
In the Summer Session, both our Casa 
Panamericana and our Maison Fran- 
¢aise place special emphasis on the 
speaking ability through making Span- 
ish, Portuguese, or French compulsory 
in all academic and social activities of 
the two residences.” 

Stanford University: “French reports 
increased emphasis on aural-oral in- 
structions, and Spanish gives more 
upper-division courses in the Spanish 
language.” 

The remaining replies indicated that 
while the chief emphasis is still on read- 
ing, much greater attention is given to 
speaking and comprehension of the 
spoken language than before the war. 

6. Postwar changes in method- 
ology. 

University of California: “The A.S.T.P. 
intensive courses have left no perma- 
nent mark.” 

Mills College: “ . . we rely, as Mills 
always did, on the advantages of small 
classes, personal conferences, etc.” 
Chico State College: “.. . using a modi- 
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fied Army method in combination with 
reading method . . . working toward 
laboratory periods and intensive, small- 
group training.” 

Fresno State College: ‘We find that 
[an intensive] course, based largely on 
the Trevifio recordings, is practical, but 
only if it is confined to gifted students 
who are in dead earnest and do not get 
tired out by the drill.” 

Occidental College: “. . . formal gram- 
matical studies come in the second 


” 


year. 


Except as noted in paragraphs 5 and 
7, the remaining replies indicated no 
significant changes in foreign-language 
methodology at the college level. 


7. Use of audio-visual aids. 

Although the returns indicated vary- 
ing degrees of enthusiasm for the use 
of recordings and sound films, interest 
in their use is sufficiently widespread to 
be considered a significant trend. 

8. Placement of high-school trans- 
fers, veterans, etc. 
Mills College: “Every entering or trans- 
fer student who has had previous in- 
struction in a foreign language must 
take . . . a placement test. . . . According 
to the results of the test, the student is 
placed in the appropriate level course.” 
San Diego State College: “Our main 
problem of transfer from high school 
and placement of veterans is the prob- 
lem of forgetting, due to the interval of 
time between their earlier language 
work and their college work. We evalu- 
ate high-school work at three units per 
year, and use this evaluation as the basis 
for placement in college. However, if 
two years or more have elapsed between 
high-school and college work, we allow 
students to disregard one year of theif 
high-school work and to repeat in col- 
lege to that extent.” 
Occidental College: “The College gives 
placement and proficiency tests to stu- 
dents of the modern languages.” 
Stanford University: “Stanford is 
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working towards the equation of one 
year [of] foreign languages in high 
school with one Stanford quarter. Spe- 
cial consideration is given to returned 
veterans.” 


The remaining replies mentioned no 
significant departures from prewar prac- 
tice. 

9. Use of aural-oral achievement 
tests. 


Chico State College: “We are planning 
to use these, at least in French.” 
Fresno State College: “We... havea 
dictation question in each important 
test.” 
San Diego State College: “. . . a five- 
minute interview with a prospective 
student . . . is sufficient for placement 
purposes. Grading of our own students 
in the oral aspects of their work is purely 
subjective, but . . . quite satisfactory.” 
The replies indicated no widespread 
use of aural-oral tests as yet, owing to 
the lack of suitable marketed editions. 


by general, the foreign-language cur- 
riculum in California colleges and 
universities shows many significant 
local developments, but few that are 


sufficiently wide-spread to be indicative 
as yet of state-wide movements. Greater 
use of audio-visual aids and placement 
tests, and increased emphasis cn the 
aural-oral objectives are the only devel- 
opments sufficiently general to deserve 
classification as postwar trends. Al- 
though the number of returns on which 
these conclusions are based is limited, 
the colleges participating in the survey 
enroll the large majority of the State’s 
four-year-college students, and hence 
can be accepted as valid and representa- 
tive of foreign-language instruction in 
California’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The significance of these develop- 
ments for junior-and senior-high-school 
foreign-language programs should not 
be overlooked. The recurrent objection 
that high-school language courses can- 
not change because of the limiting effect 
of college-entrance requirements no 
longer has sufficient support in fact, to 
serve as a valid argument against the 
introduction of life-centered content, 
methods, textbooks, and activities at 
any level.* 


1 For more convincing data on a nation-wide 
scale, see Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Spanish 
Teaching. New York 10: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 35-41. 


Foreign Languages for Engineers and Scientists 


At Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the undergraduate studies a foreign 
language as a tool and as an introduction to a people, their mode of life, and their 
ways of thinking. In the Graduate School, however, new courses in reading 
scientific French, German, and Russian have been developed to teach the graduate 
student in one semester to read technical material in his own field. The first course 
offered under this new plan was in German, offered for the first time in 1945. 
The same type of course was initiated in French and in Russian in 1946. These 
one-semester scientific reading courses help the graduate student to secure the 
reading knowledge which he needs in a minimum of time—with the least possible 


waste motion. 








School Administration and 


Gifted Students 


OST school administrators, who 

are not readjustment technicians 
or educational psychologists, at one 
period or another have had to face the 
problem of the superior student versus 
the class average. This article does not 
pretend to much original research, but 
is rather an overview of the latest think- 
ing and writing on this subject, to serve 
as a guide to the harried administrator, 
who as a rule has neither the time nor 
the excess. energy to dig the material 
out for himself. 


As a short historical background to 
this problem, the Romans seemingly 
were the first people to attempt to sepa- 
rate for special training those sons of 
the nobility who showed great promise 
and intelligence. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Turks sent special emissaries 
through their possessions to select such 
children, and then trained them to de- 
sired goals in law, religion, art, science, 
and war. This idea was largely aban- 
doned, however, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and the opposition 
reached its culmination in the nine- 
teenth. During this period, the great 
educators and philosophers followed 
Locke, and his ideal of the tabula rasa, 
the blank slate on which experience 
writes. This emphasis on intellectual 
equality was one of the moving forces 
which led to the establishment of the 
standardized school curriculum. Early 
in the present century, the advent of in- 
telligence testing brought recognition of 
the fact that gifted children existed and 
were causing some disturbance in the 
orderly progression of students through 
the traditional curriculum. 
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4 By BYRON H. ATKINSON 





4q In developing curricula, schools 
usually overlook the needs of the 
gifted students. Somehow, these stu- 
dents get along in spite of the cur- 
riculum, which is too often geared to 
the needs of the slower students. But 
do they engage in work that re- 
quires the full use of their potential 
capacities? 

Teachers and administrators who 
are becoming increasingly-aware of 
their responsibility for gifted students 
will be interested in this article by 
Byron H. Atkinson, in which he pre- 
sents the case of the administrator 
and the gifted student, reviewing 
trends and offering suggestions. 

Mr. Atkinson is Co-ordinator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, University of California 
at Los Angeles, and is an instructor in 
Subject A in the English Department 
of the university. He is also a mem- 
ber of the California State Board of 
Education. 





Since about 1867, different plans have 
been advanced by advocates of special 
treatment for the gifted children, and 
we may well trace the more important 
ones, all of which led to our current 
concept of education for the gifted. 

William T. Harris, in 1867, recom- 
mended that the St. Louis school sys- 
tem institute a created flexibility in 
grading and promotion to allow for ac- 
celeration. Later still, in Batavia, N. Y., 
a “double-teacher” plan was installed 
which made use of the technique of spe- 
cial instruction for the gifted within one 
classroom. The Worcester Plan in 1901 
had as its basis the establishment of 
special schools for the gifted, and placed 
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the emphasis on segregation in separate 
schools. Since 1920, the emphasis has 
been on enrichment rather than on ac- 
celeration or segregation. 


It is interesting to see what provisions 
the states have made for individual 
differences. At the present time, sixteen 
states have permissive legislation re- 
garding the education of subnormal 
children, and seven have mandatory leg- 
islation. Only four states have permis- 
sive legislation regarding the education 
of superior children, and in one the pro- 
visions are mandatory. In California, 
the Education Code has thirty-four sec- 
tions pertaining to the slow, handi- 
capped, or otherwise deficient child, but 
none to the superior child. 


Wit then, is the meaning of 
the phrase “administrative pro- 
visions”? One writer on this subject, 
Arthur Paul Gossard, defines them as 
“provisions that are part of a general 
program, formulated and used by ad- 
ministrative officers to bring about opti- 
mum educational results in the units 
over which they have jurisdiction.” This 
is a definition of considerable scope! It 
appears to this writer that a simpler 
definition would be in terms of the 
practical problems which face the ad- 
ministrator : 
1. Selection of students, 
2. Teacher-training for selected stu- 
dent groups, 
3. Selection of subject matter for en- 
richment, 
4. Social and personal adjustment of 
selected groups, 
5. Selling the idea to parents and 
communities, 


6. Securing of funds for a program 
of this kind. 


The most practical and usable method 
to emerge from this welter of theory 
and practice, so far as a large group 


of administrators is concerned, is the 
grade-grouping technique in each area 
and level of elementary and secondary 
education. This should be done only 
in the academic subjects, the abstract, 
liberal arts, humanities, call-them-what- 
you-will subjects. When these same stu- 
dents are in the shops, in vocational 
classes, in orientation and problems 
courses, and especially in the home 
rooms and on the athletic fields, grade- 
grouping should be abandoned except 
for such natural groups and cliques as 
will inevitably form. This is a tech- 
nique which has been found acceptable 
in theory and in practice. This ability- 
grouping method provides communi- 
cation from one level to another and 
provides as well the intellectual stimu- 
lus necessary for the most rapid aca- 
demic progress. 

The theory of school administration 
about 1870, as readers of the JouRNAL 
are aware, was the “knowledge con- 
cept.” Application meant attainment. 
There was no thought of individual 
differences. This inflexible standard has 
become more and more relaxed as up- 
to-date information about human be- 
havior has become available. 

Let us consider some other simple 


mechanisms and techniques for advance- 
ment. 


HE summer school, originally de- 

signed for backward students, can 
easily be made to function for gifted 
students as well. The State normal 
schools for a time fulfilled this need on 
a higher level. 

Quarterly, rather than annual, pro- 
motion provides a method for immedi- 
ate advancement as soon as extraordi- 
nary ability is discovered. This method 
must be used with restraint, and ample 
provision made for parental consul- 
tation. 
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Promotion-by-subject is a technique 
with many adherents, but it can be prac- 
ticed properly only in a school with 
very smooth-running administrative 
machinery. 

Early entrance, chronologically, is a 
sound technique, but it depends, again, 
on parent-consultation and parental 
recognition of ability. There seems to 
be no reason why the mentally-pre- 
cocious child should not adjust very 
rapidly to a slightly-more-mature physi- 
cal environment, as long as parents and 
teacher are alert, and are aware that 
there is an adjustment to be made. 

At the secondary level, elective cur- 
ricula, elective subjects, and subject pro- 
motion will sometimes bring about a 
healthy homogeneous grouping, even 
without the aid of a premeditated 
“ability-grouping” plan. This can only 
be accomplished in systems in which 
the state university does not dominate 
the secondary preparation. 

Another secondary technique is the 
advanced-standing college class, given 
in the high school. This is increasingly 
being confined to manual-arts subjects 
in polytechnic schools, however, since 
many universities are understandably 
reluctant to allow credit for such work 
without a validating examination. 


F , scembten seldom-used technique, 

albeit a delightfully “jargonistic” 
one, is called the “individualized unit- 
mastery plan.” In this method, a 
mimeographed course of study contract 
is drawn up, the instructor acts as coach 
or tutor, and the student moves under 
his own power. The unit draws together 
many subject fields; definite schedules 
are abandoned; there is great use of 
bulletin boards and free will! Testing 
and relearning follow if necessary. This 
procedure is obviously better adapted 
to a private school than to a heterogene- 
ous public-school group. The technique 
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can be modified by differential assign- 
ments, and is a standard device of en- 
richment together with: 


1. Supplementation of existing 
courses, 
2. Introduction of additional sub- 
jects, 
. Use of unrestricted elective, 


4. Incentive honor examinations and 
awards, 


. College scholarships, 

. Daily additional “free” periods, 
7. Recommended extra-curricular 
activities. 
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In the main, then, there are three 
basic administrative problems involved, 
regardless of the technique employed: 


First, there must be flexibility in 
the curriculum, course content, 
scheduling, classification, and pro- 
motion. 

Second, class size, and all the eco- 
nomic and political conditions which 
influence it, is of primary importance. 
There are subjects which can be 
taught in an outdoor auditorium. 
Others are failures if directed at other 
than very small groups. 

Third, and most important, is the 
problem of selection of teaching per- 
sonnel for the gifted student, with all 
the subordinate problems of salary, 
availability, professional jealousy, 
and special training which such selec- 
tion will invariably bring about. 
Whatever device the administrator 
may produce, it will ultimately suc- 
ceed or fail in the extent to which the 
instructor is good or bad. 


The administrator, in the final analy- 
sis, must run his school or school system 
for children of median ability, and must 
make adjustments within that organi- 
zation according to his means, his inter- 
est, his knowledge, and his personal 
degree of inertia. 
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Student-LeadershipinJunior 


High School 


OHN left home early this morning. 

As a student-leader in his junior 
high school, he must be at school early 
about two mornings a week. 


Not that he minds. John is proud that 
he is a leader, busy and helpful and im- 
portant. He feels that his activity work 
is helping him to make more friends, to 
learn to get along with people. 


John’s pretty sure that his friend Jim 
would like being a leader, too. But Jim 
didn’t want to be put up for home-room 
president. He shuddered dramatically 
at the idea of responsibility. He pointed 
out that his grades weren’t good enough 
and that he probably couldn’t find the 
time. 

As a matter of fact, John’s grades 
aren't exactly those of a genius. A 
straight-B student—that’s John! B+ 
in physical education, B in the academic 
subjects, and B in art, music, shop, and 
other non-academic subjects—he’s 
ahead of the crowd, but not too far 
ahead. 


That B-+- in physical education, now. 
It could have been an A. John is crazy 
about sports—all the kids are. Fourteen 
years old and in the ninth grade, John 
takes full advantage of his school’s 
sports program and loves to exercise 
his well-developed body in baseball, 
football, and basketball—in season and 
out. 

As for Jim’s saying that he couldn’t 
find time for activities, John can’t see 
it. He doesn’t study much (do any of 
the kids ?), and it’s very seldom that the 
activities keep him after school. Except 
for the games—and the student council 
is working now to arrange another game 


4 By HELEN M. HOSTETTER 
Y iB. McDANIEL 





q The ability of the junior-high-school 
student to assume leadership respon- 
sibilities and his growth as he par- 
ticipates in the activity program are 
the concern of this article by Helen M. 
Hostetter and H. B. McDaniel. 

Miss Hostetter is a teacher and 
guidance worker in the Whatcom Ju- 
nior High School, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. This article is drawn from her 
recent work at Stanford University for 
the master’s degree. Dr. McDaniel, 
who needs no introduction to JOUR- 
NAL readers, is now Associate Pro- 
fessor at Stanford University, having 
resigned from his position as Chief, 
Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, California State De- 
partment of Education. 

The JOURNAL is indebted to Dr. Mc- 
Daniel for this brief report and others 
which he has submitted, believing as 
he does that failure to report findings 
to the on-the-job teacher is a notable 
deficiency in educational research. 





time. Occasionally, John has to leave 
class for a few minutes to do activity 
work, but the teacher is considerate 
about letting him make up the work, 
and she even says that he doesn’t miss 
too much class time. 

No, the leadership activity doesn’t 
keep John from enjoying a full social 
life. He enjoys listening to the radio, 
reading, going for automobile rides, and 
attending the movies. And sports! John 
is a member of the Boy Scouts, an officer 
in the patrol. He is also active in the 
"teen-age canteen planned for the recre- 
ational needs of the junior-high-school 
students. 
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His teachers like John. They feel the 
children made a wise choice in electing 
him to office. John made a good home- 
room president in the eighth grade and 
was elected to the student-body office 
on the basis of that experience, plus his 
qualities of honesty, dependability, good 
sportsmanship, and thoughtfulness. 
Those were precisely the traits that the 
teachers would have looked for had they 
appointed him, although they might 
have added initiative, and they are well- 
pleased with John’s performance in 
office. 

These teachers know from experi- 
ence that John’s leadership activity 
will probably improve his scholarship, 
though they must watch carefully to see 
that he does not neglect other responsi- 
bilities. John is aware that his work as 
a leader is good experience, affording 
excellent opportunities for meeting peo- 
ple of various types and working in 
different situations. 

John was surprised the other day by 
some remarks that Dick made. Dick is 
a junior in high school now, a student- 
leader there as he had been in junior- 
high days. John had said how nice it 
was that the experience which Dick had 
had in junior high school helped him 
to get into things in senior high school. 
And Dick answered, “That junior-high- 
school activity doesn’t help much. The 
teachers run things, and you leaders are 
just figureheads. Oh, I got a sense of 
responsibility, and I learned to speak 
in front of people, but I really don’t 
think junior-high-school leadership ex- 
perience is much good.” John was sur- 
prised and puzzled. He doesn’t agree. 
His job seems important and worth- 
while to him. Jim can talk, and Dick 
can talk, but John—the average junior- 
high-school leader—likes his work. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


The picture drawn here of the aver- 
age junior-high-school leader is based 
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on data collected in a recent study of 
leadership in a selected junior high 
school in Northern California. The 
study, a survey of selection factors and 
effects on the individual of activity par- 
ticipation, employed the techniques of 
interviews and questionnaires and used 
data gathered from leaders, nonleaders, 
and teachers. 

The leadership group included stu- 
dent-body officers, home-room presi- 
dents, team captains, and a supplement- 
ary list of leaders suggested by the 
faculty. Nonleaders were suggested by 
faculty members as students who, be- 
cause of health, personality, or personal 
inclination—but not necessarily because 
of low mentality—were not assuming 
leadership responsibilities. 


THE STUDENT-LEADER LOOKS 
AT HIMSELF 


Student-leaders in this study were a 
group not significantly different from 
their fellows in physical development, 
intelligence, scholarship, or home back- 
ground. True, they included more ma- 
ture individuals, had slightly higher in- 
telligence quotients, made slightly bet- 
ter grades, came mostly from families 
whose breadwinners were in profes- 
sional, managerial, and sales occupa- 
tions. But the differences between lead- 
ers and nonleaders were never great 
enough to be significant. 

John and the leaders who he repre- 
sents think of leadership as an oppor- 
tunity for development of social skills. 
Approximately 93 per cent of them in- 
dicated the opportunity to learn to co- 
operate and to make more friends as 
major advantages of leadership. Other 
opportunities mentioned by a majority 
of leaders include developing good judg- 
ment, having more fun, knowing the 
school better, increasing knowledge and 
skill, finding new interests, and improv- 
ing personality. 
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At the same time, leaders realize that 
leadership takes time from studies and 
other activities and occasionally brings 
the student into conflict with teachers 
and other students. Leaders still in jun- 
ior high school criticized the restraint of 
school rules and “red tape”; while a 
follow-up study in the high school re- 
vealed that former leaders felt junior- 
high-school leaders were not allowed 
enough independence and responsibility 
in order to make the activities mean- 
ingful. 

THE NONLEADER AND 
STUDENT-LEADERSHIP 


The nonleaders who answered ques- 
tionnaires in this study were holding 
back from leadership activities because 
of a feeling of inadequacy, lack of time, 
or unwillingness to accept responsi- 
bilities. Fifty of the ninety nonleaders 
indicated that they did not wish to be- 
come leaders, explaining : “I sometimes 
start things I can’t finish, and I wouldn’t 
want this to be one of them because the 
school would suffer,” and “You don’t 
find time to study,” or “I couldn’t talk 
before a crowd.” 

These electors choose their officers 
for the qualities of honesty, dependabil- 
ity, thoughtfulness, good sportsman- 
ship, fairness, friendliness, and intelli- 
gence—in the order named. In election 
campaigns at school, they are most im- 
pressed by such arguments as: “He has 
made a good home-room president,” 
“He sticks by his friends,” and “He gets 
along well with people.” 

Even though many of the nonleaders 
do not wish to assume the duties of 
leadership, most of them recognize that 
leaders have the opportunity to develop 


good judgment, improve speaking abil- 
ity, learn co-operation, and make more 
friends. 


THE TEACHER'S VIEW OF LEADERSHIP 


Junior-high-school teachers in this 
study were not especially concerned 
about the class time required for ac- 
tivities. Seventy-seven per cent said 
that leaders did not miss too much class 
time, and 55 per cent indicated that 
scholarship was improved by leadership 
participation. Only 19 per cent feared 
that grades might suffer, the others say- 
ing, “It depends on the work and the 
child. Sometimes, scholarship is im- 
proved ; sometimes, it is impaired.” 

Teachers select leaders for personal 
qualities, such as dependability, initia- 
tive, good sportsmanship, and prompt- 
ness. Many make appointments for the 
purpose of developing the child, rather 
than because of any leadership qualities 
apparent at the time of appointment. 

According to the observations of the 
faculty, leadership may offer opportu- 
nity for developing co-operative atti- 
tudes, good judgment, and self-control, 
as well as for finding new interests. 
However, careful supervision is neces- 
sary on the part of adult advisers in 
order to prevent possible neglect of 
other responsibilities by the leader. 


"FBROUGHOUS the progress of 
the study, an enthusiasm for activity 
work was apparent. There is a growing 
awareness of the importance of this 
phase of school work in helping young 
adolescents to test their abilities to lead 
and follow, to work with peers and 
adults, and to achieve acceptance by 
their fellow students. 














Sketches 


Edited by EVERETT V. O'ROURKE 


Monterey Peninsula College.— 
“Monterey Peninsula College is a new 
junior college on the Monterey Penin- 
sula, with a program organized to suit 
the unique post-high-school needs of 
individuals of the entire region,” ac- 
cording to Calvin J. Flint, Director of 
the College. 

The reasoning behind the establish- 
ment of the curriculum of the college 
can be understood only through a 
knowledge of the community and the 
population which it is to serve. The 
peninsula area is well-known not only 
for its cultural activities, particularly in 
the fields of art and literature, but also 
for its sardine port and “Cannery Row,” 
which John Steinbeck has made famous. 
More events of early California history 
have occurred within the city of Mon- 
terey than within any other area in the 
state, and its people are proud of this 
heritage. Consequently, there is a very 
active historical society which has been 
responsible for the preserving of all 
historical buildings. In addition to the 
Navy Graduate School and the Army 
Foreign Language School, only five 
miles from the campus of the new col- 
lege is Ford Ord, with its thousands of 
Fourth Division trainees and its rap- 
idly-growing “permanent” population. 

The Monterey Peninsula College, in 
order to function as a community col- 
lege, must meet the needs of all of these 
diversified interests. It is, of course, 
understood that this new college will 
develop an academic program designed 
to prepare Peninsula-area students for 
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transfer, with junior standing, to insti- 
tutions of advanced learning. The Col- 
lege will also offer a terminal program 
in general education and vocational 
training with great emphasis, in the first 
years, on business education; and as 
facilities are available, training will also 
be offered in marine motors, navigation, 
and boat-building. 

The special departments to be de- 
veloped in the new college will be in 
those fields which are peculiar to this 
area. Already, conferences have been 
held with leading local artists concern- 
ing the establishment of a distinctive 
art center in which all types of crafts, 
as well as painting and sculpturing, will 
be taught. Such a center will have vo- 
cational objectives in addition to the 
cultural aspects. There will also be a 
writing center in which young people 
interested in creative writing will have 
the encouragement and assistance of the 
well-known Peninsula authors and play- 
wrights. 

The Hopkins Marine Laboratory has 
already made Monterey one of the 
world’s great centers for the study of 
marine life; and, as a consequence, the 
Monterey Peninsula College has the un- 
usual opportunity of utilizing this 
scientific knowledge in the teaching of 
natural history. It is anticipated that 
the marine-zoology program will be ex- 
panded far beyond those in most junior 
colleges. The Navy has selected Mon- 
terey Peninsula as the locale for the new 
graduate school for Annapolis, and the 
Army has already established its ad- 
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vanced foreign-language school at the 
Monterey Presidio. The programs of 
these two schools may have some effect 
on the curriculum of the junior college. 

Because the Monterey Peninsula is 
such a delightful summer-vacation area, 
a summer-school program will probably 
be developed which will be attractive 
to students from all over the state. 
A special summer workshop in art and 
literature, to be conducted for teachers 
and students by skilled Peninsula artists 
and writers, is already visualized by 
the administrators responsible for the 
college. 

Land adjacent to the site of the Navy 
School has already been purchased— 
with the hope that building costs will 
permit early construction in order that 
this new college can soon take its place 
among the outstanding junior colleges 
which have done so much to further 
education in California. 
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Palomar College.—Palomar Col- 
lege, now in its second year, serves 
northern San Diego County, which is 
predominantly a rural area. The main 
industry is the growing of citrus fruits 
and avocados. But there is also a great 
deal of interest in dairying, poultry rais- 
ing, and truck-crop production; and 
there are many service industries con- 
nected with agriculture. These indus- 
tries and other small businesses offer 
employment to many people. 

The ability of the new College to pro- 
vide terminal-education programs for 
those students desiring to enter the 
agricultural occupations, service occu- 
pations, and skilled trades is limited by 
the newness of the institution, inability 
to provide adequate shops and equip- 
ment, and scarcity of competent teachers 
in the practical fields. There is a vo- 
cational agricultural program for veter- 
ans, conducted in connection with the 
Veterans Administration, which enrolls 


nearly fifty veteran-students in a pro- 
gram of study of subtropical fruits. The 
College also offers the related training 
for carpentry apprentices to a group 
of seventy-five students. The Business 
Education Department offers a com- 
plete program of secretarial training and 
some business administration. A pro- 
gram of terminal education in the semi- 
professions and technical skills is being 
planned. There is a full schedule of 
courses leading to junior standing in 
four-year colleges and universities, and 
the advantage of a two-year general- 
education program is being stressed for 
those who wish to round out a liberal- 
arts education. 

It is the desire of the administration, 
faculty, and governing board of Palo- 
mar College to make this a community 
college which will serve as many adults 
as possible in the area who wish to fill 
in gaps in their education, enrich their 
cultural interests, acquire new skills, or 
adapt themselves more effectively to a 
rapidly-changing society. Therefore, 
the College is directing the public-rela- 
tions program accordingly and offers 
classes during the late afternoon and 
evening. As the result of an active pub- 
licity campaign, many adults have been 
enrolled in the regular college courses. 
In fact, last year, 270 adult and part- 
time students took one or more classes. 
As soon as the College acquires sepa- 
rate facilities and is able to place the 
institution on a day basis, an evening 
junior-college program will be insti- 
tuted that will be specifically designed 
to meet the needs of the adult popu- 
lation. Future expansion of the College 
curriculum, the acquisition of its own 
campus site, and the necessary bond 
issue which will provide additional 
equipment, will permit the College to 
serve more adequately those in the area 
who desire terminal, adult, and college- 
preparatory education. 
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Outstanding Language Texts 
* FOR HIGH SCHOOLS x | | 








French 


} 
Grammar and LE FRANCAIS MODERNE | 


Composition Cru-GuINNARD 

(First year) 

Readers L’AMI BOB | 
irst 

(First year) L’OMBRE | 


LES MYSTERES DE PARIS 

g BovéE-GuINNARD 

Spanish 
Grammar and ACQUIRING SPANISH (First Year) 
Composition CaMPA AND OTHERS 


MASTERING SPANISH (Second Year) 


BepIcHEK-CAMPA 





Readers PITTARO READERS 
(First year) Conversacion Facil 
Anecdotas Faciles 
Dialogos Faciles 
Mas Anecdotas Faciles 
English Siempre Amigos 
Literature LITERATURE: 


A SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES 
General Editor, E. A. Cross 


| 
Grades 7-9 | 
Appreciating Literature 
Understanding Literature 
Interpreting Literature 


Grades 10-12 
Types of Literature 
Heritage of American Literature 
Heritage of British Literature 
Heritage of World Literature 
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